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AMERICAN SCENERY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE prospects on the Hudson river possess such an infinite 
variety of character, that it is difficult to groupe, within a single 
view, their more prominent peculiarities. The author of the 
annexed picture, in endeavouring to present something like a 
xeneral idea of the scenery, has chosen a spot about twenty miles 
above Newyork, in the range of what are called the Palisado 
Rocks. ‘These commence in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Bergen, and running along the western bank of the Hudson, 
terminate at the distance of about forty miles from Newyork, 
near the upper part of Haverstraw Bay. Their general appear- 
ance and character are uniform; they vary in height, from three 
to five hundred feet; and in ‘their irregularities, present the foem 


of an organ. 
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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Exposition of the Transactions relative to the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the city of Newyork, from its establishment until the assumption 
of the charter by the Regents of the University. Newyork, 8vo. pp. 44. 


WE announce unto thee, gentle reader, no ordinary work. 
The volume which is now about to pass through the fiery ordeal 
of our criticism, is not, as usual, the production of some solitary 
individual; neither is it the fruit of the conjoint labours of any 
sage confederacy of men of letters; nay, nor even yet, as thou 
mayest peradventure imagine, the compound offspring of some 
gentle pair of authors, determined, like Beaumont and Fletcher, 
to walk together lovingly, arm in arm, down to posterity. But it 
is the work of a college—or rather of what was a college; for 
the college alas, is dead, having been cruelly murdered, after a 
most innocent life (as we are herein repeatedly assured) of only 
four years, by the ruffian hands of the regents of the university of 
Newyork; and now its ghost thus appears to tell the sad story 
of its fate, and to haunt its murderers in the hydra-headed form 
of a committee of a college, and most amply proves that although 
“ when the brains are out, the man will die,” yet the college, par- 
taking of the nature of the tortoise and other slow and cold- 
blooded animals, can survive, and discharge most of the func- 
tions of its nature, long after that disastrous and unpleasant oc- 
currence. 

If, worthy reader, thou hast ever witnessed the malicious 
joy, the demure ferocity, with which the veteran mouser darts 
her velvet paw upon the trembling neck of the little full-fed plun- 
derer of the pantry and the stove-room, then mayest thou faintly 
image to thyself those feelings of sober yet malicious exultation 
which now swell our breasts at thus, unexpectedly, apprehending 
a whole college of physicians and surgeons actually trespassing 
on our literary domain, and within the jurisdiction of this our 
critical tribunal. We no longer envy our elder brethren of Edin- 
burgh the fame of gallant-daring, so bravely won, in apprehending 
that ancient and venerable malefactor, the university of Oxford, 
in spite of her wealth and dignity, and convicting her of the 
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black arts of logic and prosody. We too have our Oxford before 
us, and sit in judgment on professors and colleges; and it will be 
owing only to our own natural gentleness and geod-nature, if the 
M. Ds. of Newyork are treated with one jot more civility and 
ceremony than the D. Ds. of Oxford. The good lapis, we are told 
by Virgil, when he was offered by Apollo the choice of any talent 
within the gift of the god, was content with that of medicine, and 
cheerfully gave up all pretensions to literature and authorship. 


Ipse suas artes, sua muneéra Ietus Apollo, 





Augurium, citharamque dabat, 
Ile 
Scire potestates herbarum, usumque medendi 
Maluit, et mutas agitare inglorius artes. 





If the faculty of Newyork are not wise enough to follow this 
example, and rest satisfied with their own peculiar province, 
they must even take the consequences and share the fate of 
humbler and unprivileged authors. But alas, the sober voice of 
Prudence, which warned them to forbear from this forbidden 
field, was drowned amid the harsh and dissonant clamours of 
Discord and Ambition. 

Happy, thrice, and four times happy, are ye, worthy citizens 
of the peaceful town of Penn. Here no pulpit, “ drum eecle- 
siastic,”’ with its doubling thunders interrupts the calm slumbers 
of your pews, and summons you to the inky field of controversy. 
Here no factious feuds disturb the gentle sons of Esculapius; 
but like a band of brothers they go on blistering, bleeding, cup- 
ping and scarifying their happy fellow townsmen in love, peace, 
meekness and humility. Meantime the demon of black Discord 
hovers aloft over the very centre of fair Newyork, high above 
the marble walls and wooden cupola of the new city hall, and 
blows aioud the trump of hell, at whose fell sound, meek pastors 
and pious elders, grave divines and reverend bishops, rouse 
themselves to dreadful conflict. The masters of the healing art 
exchange the lancet for the pen, their mercury for ink, “and all 
the sons of physic crowd to war.” Their cars of death stand 
empty at the doors of the hospital and the colleges, while the 
walls within ring with their high and hot debates. The noisy 
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pestle is still; and rhubarb and opium sleep undisturbed in the 
shop of the apothecary. Two rival colleges rear their opposing 
fronts, while the scattered fragments of a third, which has been 
overthrown in this wreck and crash of the materia medica, are 
again coalescing, and its forces rallying to the charge under the 
guidance of their Ajax leader, a chief “ with atlantean shoulders, 
fit to bear the weight of mightiest monarchies.” Head of Galen! 


Shade of Boerhaave! 


’ What senna, rhubarb, or purgative drug, 
Can scour these factions hence? 


The future historian of these civil broils in the republic of 
medicine, will] find in the little volume before us, a most valua- 
ble do: .ment. Like Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
or the Commentaries of Cesar, it is a simple unvarnished nar- 
rative, related by those who were not only spectators, but them- 
selves actors and leaders in the great events which they describe. 
Like too to those admired relics of classical antiquity, it adds to 
the interest of the story, all the charms of style—a style origi- 
nal and inimitable, without model and without parallel. Witha 
grace peculiar to itself, half creeping and half flying, it moves 
along in a gait curiously compounded of the slouch of colloquial 
negligence, and the tragedy strut of holiday declamation. These 
various excellencies are not assumed by turns, but are skilfully 
mixed up-in every sentence. Thus, we have continually some 
such beautiful idiomatic phrase as “ agreeably to what was con- 
sidered correct,” “agreeable to what was proper,” “ the presi- 
dent was correct, and in the line of his duty, to inform the chan- 
cellor, &c. &c.;” and in the very same breath we are treated 
with as many brave sounding words about the “ construction of 
the human mind,’ and “ the dearest interests of humanity” as 
ever rounded the periods and swelled the thunders of a sopho- 
more harangue. Occasionally, however, these flights of elo- 
quence are longer and more sustained. As some ambitious 
gosling or aspiring duck, tired of waddling over the surface of 
the villanous earth, raises himself with might and main, some 
three feet from the ground, and with quick-beating wing, out- 
stretched neck, and noisy gabble, struggles and flutters across a 
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farm-yard, even so our ponderous committee sometimes become 
suddenly inflated with inflammable gas, and balloon-like soar 
aloft into the regions of rhetoric and declamation, through half a 
page. Take for example the following choice specimen: 


* The form of a medical diploma was approved and registered by the re- 
gents, making the college a party in conferring medical degrees, by their ap- 
proving the character, conduct, and learning of the candidate to whose care 
and professional knowledge might be intrusted the dearest interests of huma- 
nity; the lives of fathers and mothers, of children and infants, and of persons 
variously related by the ties of nature, friendship and usefulness in the bonds 
of society.” 


And again, 


“In every age and country which has cherished the principles * huma- 
nity, a solemn respect has been entertained for collegiate institutions, appro- 
priated to the purposes of education, and the promotion of science; nor has this 
propensity of the human mind been exceeded by any other, excepting that of 
reverence for religious establishments. ? 

“ This disposition among men to respect the repositories of science and 
seats of education, has not only beer manifested in patronizing and cherishing 
public instructers, who are among the greatest benefactors of human kind, but 
has been strongly proclaimed by the odium and horror that have ever been 
entertained against those who, from barbarous inclinations or sinister motives, 
have endeavoured to retard the progress of instruction, disturb the repose, or 
stain the reputation of seminaries of learning. 

These generous feelings of the public towards their scientific establish- 
ments, lave at all times animated the votaries of science, and teachers of truth, 
to further the progress and diffusion of knowledge, and display those virtues 
and excellencies, which, in so many seminaries of learning, have attracted the 
affection and respect of mankind. 


This truly original specimen of medical literature is charac- 
terized by another remarkable peculiarity of style—a peculiarity 
doubtless the fruit of much art and study, and certainly of most 
admirable utility in controversial writing. We mean a certain 
misty vagueness of expression, which does not indeed altogether 
darken and overshadow the meaning, but presents it to us as 
objects are seen through a fog, faint and undefined, sometimes 
swollen above its natural dimensions, and sometimes melting 
away into shadowy indistinctness. The principal and leading 
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idea is never brought forward and made to stare you rudely in 
the face, at the first view; but we are led rambling about it back- 
wards and forwards in all directions. This, as we have just ob- 
served, cannot well fail to be of most special use in polemical 
discussion: for you might as well attempt to catch one of those 
dancing jack-o-lantern reflections of the sun, in a bright sum- 
mer’s day, from water in motion, or a bit of looking-glass in the 
hands of a roguish boy, which now seems to lie at your feet, and 
the next moment is half way up to the top of the steeple, as to 
lay hold of the precise meaning of our authors, and to pin them 
down to any series of downright plain, positive, matter of fact 


assertions. 
There is an ancient doctrine of the common law, that corpo- 


rations have no souls; to which common opinion has added as a 
corollary, that they have no consciences; a doctrine which we 
think is abundantly proved by the present instance to be a most 
gross and pernicious error, as well by the apparition of the de- 
ceased college long after its political demise, (a circumstance 
we should conceive, which could only take place in a body in 
some degree spiritual), as also by the whole course and tenor of 
its life as here related; throughout the whole of which it ap- 
pears to have acted as a conscientious moral agent. ‘The four 
brief years of frail and feverish being which this chubby infant 
spent in “ this mortal coil” were spent in manfully resisting a 
series of temptations, and plots of seduction, laid by the regents 
of the University (Heaven only knows why or wherefore) against 
the virtue and honour of this well-behaved amiable little college. 
Experienced in all the wiles of intrigue, they determined, like 
Satan in his plan of undermining the morals of good sir Balaam, 
to tempt * by making rich, not making poor.” First of all they 
craftily began by “ insisting that the professors should receive 
liberal sums from such students as shou!d attend their lectures,”’ 
‘“‘ Because,” added they, very plausibly, “ experience has proved 
that the advancement of the highest seminaries of learning de- 
pends not on the reduced price of education, but on the talents, 
the industry, and the reputation of the professors; and without 
sufficient encouragement to insure these, no medical school can 
become respectable.” ‘ This is the language of delusion,”’ stoutly 
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rejoins the college, “ sixty dollars a year is enough; and we can 
suit our lectures to our prices.” The next year, the persevering 
regents renewed their attempt upon the purity of this virtuous 
institution, by procuring the purchase of Dr. Hosack’s botanical 
garden, at the expense of eighty thousand dollars, and presenting 
it to the college. “ Away with it, filthy thing,” roared out the col- 
lege, “ we won’t have it; we would not touch it for the universe, 
—we can go and botanize on the battery, or among the green- 
women in the markets, if we choose it. Why did you not lay 
out the money in books or skeletons, or in purchasing for us 
Dr. Akerly’s beautiful cabinet of conchology;* we’ve there two 
species of the ostrea or oyster, and specimens innumerable of 
the venus, or common eatable clam.”’ 

Finally, the regents foiled in all these schemes, determined 
to make one last effort, to melt this hard-hearted, stubborn body 
corporate into kindness, by enlarging its establishment, decora- 
ting it with “a splendid collection of medical and surgical ta- 
lents,”’ and forming it into a grand college. Now as our mag- 
nanimous little college was firmly of opinion (as it declares in 
this its posthumous death-bed confession, p. 36,) that “ greaé 
colleges were injurious to learning,” it took this last offer so 
much to heart, that rather than submit to it, like the virgin mar- 
tyrs of old, it resolutely lay down and gave up the ghost. 

In perfect unison with this spirit of magnanimity are the les- 
sons of high-toned morality, wisdom and good-breeding, which 
are scattered throughout the book. Thus we are told, p. 17, 
“ that indelicate and improper conduct is at all times reprehen- 
sible,”’ especially in the opinion of a gentleman and a man of 
science. In p. 11, we learn the important truth, that “ agree- 
ably to long usage, the interests of students, ought to be of pri- 
mary importance in a public seminary.” In p. 23, we are in- 
formed that the committee is decidedly of opinion that “ it is 
injurious to ask for legislative patronage at unseasonable times 
and on improper occasions.”’ As lord Chesterfield, in his invalua- 
ble manual of politeness, had neglected to lay down any rules 
for the behaviour of public bodies towards one another, our com- 


* See a description of this very valuable collection in the Medical Repository 
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mittee take care to supply the deficiency by assuring us, p. 26, 
that “one community of gentlemen ought to observe the prin- 
ciples of urbanity towards another.” In every page the college 
takes care to repeat that its behaviour was guided by delicacy 
and Aonour; that all its professors have conducted themselves 
properly “ with order and decency,” and that it * had inflexibly 
adhered to the cause of virtue, and in all its proceedings beea 
governed by the principles of moderation and justice.”” Moreover, 
every possible occasion is taken to show its marked disapproba- 
tion of all impoliteness and imdelicate behaviour, as is particularly 
observable in the remarks on “ certain indelicate proceedings 
respecting the hospital.” 

That our readers may be better enabled to judge of the im- 
mense loss which the public has sustained in this unnatural 
drying up of this fountain of medical science,—a fountain of 
more value to the country than all the waters of Ballston or 
Saratoga, we shallinsert at length a letter of the learned profes- 
sor of botany and natural history, giving an account of one of his 
courses of lectures upon those interesting and important depart- 
ments of knowledge. To do the professor justice, it is writ- 
ten with all the zaiveté and good-nature of Goldsmith and La 


Fontaine. 


Copy of a letter from the hon. Samuel L. Mitchill, M. D. professor of naturat 
history and botany, to Dr. Romayne, president of the college of physicians 
and surgeons: and afterwards transmitted by him to chancellor Tompkins 


Sir, 
I po myself the justice to report to you, for the information of the college 


and university, the failure of an effort which I lately made to give the usual 
course of instruction on natural history and botany. Pursuant to the duties 
attached to the professorship, it was announced verbally to such persons as 
spoke to me on the subject, that lectures would be delivered. And to give the 
more publicity, an advertisement was inserted in several of the newspapers, 
and among others in the Public Advertiser, Evening Post and American Citi- 
zen, that the summer sessions would be opened at the buildings in Magazine. 
street, in June. 

Such uncommon and pressing recommendations had been made by the 
corporation of the city, the governors of the hospital, the students of physic, 
the medical society of the county, and the inhabitants at large, for the pur- 
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chase of a botanic garden, that it would seem as if a great taste for botany ex- 
isted among the people, and an entire conviction of its usefulness and impor- 
tance. The representations were made to the legislature during the last win- 
ter, with so much earnestness and feeling by these different classes of my 
constituents, that I employed such influence as my seat in the assembly afford- 
ed me, to obtain provision by law for a public botanic institution, at the expense 
of perhaps eighty thousand dollars of purchase-money, besides the expense of 
supporting the establishment afterwards. Under such circumstances I jadged 
it seasonable and becoming to offer a regular course to a body of citizens, ap- 
parently so anxious to study the history of the vegetable kingdom, and so un- 
happy that suitable arrangements had not been made for teaching it. To make 
the accommodations more comfortable, I took care to open and ventilate the 
house, to have it swept and scrubbed by my own servants, and to put every 
thing in good order for the reception of hearers. The convenient situation of 
the house, and the beautiful condition of the apartments really offered to the 
votaries of science more elegant chambers than I have ever frequented during 
my attendance on lectures, 

The notification was in these words; “ University of the state of Newyork: 
The summer course of lectures on botany and natural history, by Dr. Mitchill, 
will commence on Wednesday, the 8th instant, at No. 12, Magazine-street, at 
12 o’clock,” with orders for its continuance in the gazette during a week. At 
the specified time I pronounced my introductory discourse to an audience of 
about fifteen persons. On the succeeding day, ten kept me in countenance. 
On Friday, my hearers were reduced to four. I reminded them of Dr. Swift’s 
address to his man Roger, and in a like manner went through the service, 
executing my task as faithfully as if there had been four hundred listeners. On 
concluding, I adjourned over Saturday until Monday. At the hour prescribed 
[ attended again, and found an assemblage of nine persons. I went through 
my discourse in the same manner that I should have done, had my hearers 
been numerous enough to have filled the room. I now found that after a 
week’s advertising, and nearly a week’s lecturing that there was not much to 
be done Not an individual of my few hearers had either taken a ticket of ad- 
mission, or signified an intention of becoming a regular pupil. 

After these events, it was the epimion of several prudent and considerate 
gentlemen that the business was too small and unimportant to be further pur- 
sued, It was finally my own opinion. I accordingly adjourned without day, 
and locked up the house. 

Respectfully as ever, yours, 


(Signed) SamvueELL. Mitcuitt, 
Professor of natural history and botany. 


Newyork, June 19th, 1810. 
VOL. VII. 
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Nor less brilliant was the success of most of the other lec- 
turers and teachers of medicine, and its auxiliary branches of 
science; for we are told, p. 34, that 


** At the opening of the fourth session of the college by the president, about 
thirteen students attended the introductory discourse; and the number who 
offered to take out tickets were so few, that after lecturing three weeks, all 


the professors discontinued their courses of instruction, excepting the two en. 
gaged in teaching chemistry and anatomy.” 


It was at first our intention to have given a regular narrative 
of the life, death, and memorable deeds of this notable institu- 
tion. But we must refrain. Our feelings are too much harrow- 
ed up by the “ indelicate proceedings” of those literary butch- 
ers the regents of the university, to proceed calmly in our story. 
We must therefore content ourselves with referring our read- 
ers, for further information, to the pamphlet before us. 

Meanwhile we solace ourselves with the hope that brighter 
prospects will soon open upon the sons of science,—that the 
regents, convinced of the folly and inexpediency of attempting to 
form grand colleges, will speedily restore our little college and 
its great head to their former dignity and usefulness,—that 
* agreeably to what is thought correct” they will permit the 
professors to communicate tg their students such information 
“as is proper” in their own way and at their own price,—that 
the professors themselves as heretofore, will continue “to ob- 
serve all the by-laws,’ and behave themselves froferly, like 
decent and orderly professors.—and above all, that the learned 
professor of natural history will never again be reduced to the 
mortifying necessity of delivering his invaluable lectures to 
empty benches, and his “ dearly beloved Roger.” Lastly, unto 
this worthy committee of honest chroniclers’? who have reared 
this lasting monument to the memory of their departed college, 
do we bid an affectionate farewell, most heartily wishing them 
all honour and prosperity, to which we sincerely add the classi- 
cal wish of the president in Moliere, that they may all long con- 
tinue to enjoy praetice, reputation, and a good appetite. 


Salus, honor et argentum, 
Atque bonum appetitum. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OBSERVATIONS ON EARTHQUAKES. 


For wise and beneficent purposes, such is the physical con- 
stitution of man, that whatever appears to endanger his safety, 
takes a strong and permanent hold on his mind. It becomes the 
subject of his thoughts, the theme of his conversation, and, not 
unfrequently, the basis of his dreams. Were facts wanting to 
the establishment of this truth, they might be abundantly derived 
from the present condition of various parts of the United States. 

Since the late novel and alarming occurrences on the’ waters 
of the Mississippi, as well as in several districts of the Atlantic 
section of our country, the public mind has felt an interest unu- 
sually lively, in every thing touching the subject of earthquakes. 
In many persons of weak nerves and sombre imaginations, who 
are constitutionally predisposed to the depressing rather than to 
the exhilarating passions, this interest has risen to serious ap- 
prehension. Every unusual noise that invades their ear, and 
every concussion that communicates motion to the walls or fur- 
niture of their apartments awakens in them the horror and dismay 
attendant oh the expectation of an approaching earthquake. 
Those, however, who experience nothing of the uneasiness and 
perturbation of actual alarm, who are not hourly tormenting 
themselves with the horrid images of tottering walls, yawning 
chasms, sinking edifices, and frightful inundations, appear, not- 
withstanding, to have their curiosity inordinately awake, and their 
sensibility drawn to an edge more than commonly keen, in rela- 
tion to this dismal convulsion of nature. With individuals of 
this description, the history and causes of earthquakes, the ap- 
pearances in nature premonitory of their approach, the climates, 
warm or cold, and the descriptions of country, continental or insu- 
lar, maritime or interior, mountainous or level, humid or dry, in 
which they occur most frequently and in their most destructive 
form, and the means by which they may be weakened, circum- 
scribed, or prevented—with such individuals, topics like these, 
constitute, at present, in a degree which we have not before 


witnessed, subjects of conversation and eager inquiry. 
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— 
Without professing ourselves qualified, beyond our fellow 


citizens, to shed light on the points which we have herein enu- 
‘merated; and without even regarding them as susceptible of il- 
lustration, in the present defective state of science, particularly 
the science of subterranean geography, we, notwithstanding, in 
consideration of the existing condition of the public feelings, hold 
ourselves justified in offering to our readers, unsatisfactory as 
they must necessarily find them, a few observations on the sub- 
ject of earthquakes. 

An earthquake is a sudden concussion of the earth, accompa- 
nied with unusual noises, resembling frequently subterranean 
thunder, and, sometimes, as loud as the report of cannon. It 
produces from the earth an emission of vapour, flame, water, 
stones, mud, or other substances, is usually attended with a sul- 
phureous smell, and differs in violence from a slight shock to 
the most tremendous convulsion. The concussion is subject to 
considerable variety in its form or direction, being, at different 
times, undulating or perpendicular, vibratory or vortiginous, 
vermicular or bounding. When violent in the first degree, no- 
thing can withstand its all-destroying impetus. It resembles 
a stroke of vengeance urged by the might of Omnipotence itself. 
The palace and the cottage, the temple and the obelisk, all the 
works of industry and the monuments of art, lie around in dise 
jointed fragments, or the earth yawns and they sink into the vast 
and fathomless profound. Lofty mountains with their rocks and 
woods are precipitated into the valleys and plains, with wide- 
spreading ruin and hideous commotion. The ancient courses o: 
rivers are obstructed, and their waters forced to become stagnant 
or cut for themselves new and circuitous channels. Whole 
tracts of country with their cities, villages and human inhabi- 
tants, their flocks and herds, and all they contain, suddenly disap- 
pear, and lakes or the ocean occupy their place. Nor is the sea 
or the heavens exempt from the tumult. The waters of the 
deep, in the wildest disorder, now retreat from the shore, and 
now assail it with irresistible fury, while the skies themselves, 
rent with thunder and glowing with lightning, have presented, at 
times, the terrific appearance of a canopy of fire. It is scarcely 
hyperbolical to say, that the very fabric of nature seems ready to 
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be resolved into its primary elements, and that the reign of chaos 
threatens to return. : 

It has been justly observed,*that of all the phenomena of na- 
ture, none is so awful in its appearance, or offers so slender a 
chance of escaping from the dangers attending it, as a violent 
earthquake. From a tempest at sea, a harbour affords an asylum 
of safety. When the heavens are descending in rain or ‘in hail, 
we are protected in our dwellings from the fury of the storm. 
By a precipitate retreat, we may snatch ourselves from the rage 
of an approaching conflagration; and, by the use of conductors, 
even the thunderbolt itself may be averted from our heads. Dur- 
ing the existence of an earthquake, however, all nature seems in 
arms against us; and destruction threatens us from every quar- 
ter. If we take shelter in our dwellings, they tumble around us 
and become our tombs. If we retreat to the plain, the earth 
sinks beneath us, or opens and receives us into the dismal hia- 
tus. If we flee to the shore, the wave meets us, and makes us its 
victim. If to the mountains, they are shaken from their bases, 
or a thousand crags come thundering from above, and bury us 
under the ponderous ruin. 

Although we have reason to believe that earthquakes have 
been repeatedly felt in every quarter of the globe, they are 
known to be more frequent in warm than in cold climates, and to 
visit islands oftener than continents. Maritime are more sub- 
ject to them than interior, and mountainous than level, tracts of 
country. They are oftentimes violent along the banks and in the 
neighbourhood of large rivers, while at the distance of a few 
leagues in the hilly country, they are scarcely felt. Conforma- 
bly to this, the late earthquake in the United States, was most 
threatening and destructive along the banks of the Mississippi, 
and some of its tributary streams. With the exception of the 
water-courses, it was also more violent in the mountainous re- 
gion than along the plains. As far as our observation has ex~- 
tended, and as we have been otherwise able to inform ourselves 
on the subject, the places that may be considered most secure 
from the ravages of earthquakes, are extensive tracts of country, 
composed of plains and hills, and remote from large rivers, moun- 
tains and maritime situations. We are of opinion that few if 
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any instances are on record of such regions having suffered ma- 
terially from the occurrence of these phenomena. Judging from 
these principles, we would be led to consider the tract of coun-, 
try situated midway between the Allegany mountains and the 
Atlantic ocean, less subject tc misfortunes from this source, 
than that which is washed by the waters of the Mississippi. On 
the other hand, the situations most liable to suffer from earth- 
quakes, are those that lie adjacent to active or extinguished vol- 
canos. Hence the frequent visitations of these terrible convul- 
sions in Sicily, Italy, Iceland, Anatolia, the whole tract of the 
Andes, the country lying to the Southward of Behring’s straits, 
and other volcanic regions of the globe. We shall again refer 
to the affinity between volcanos and earthquakes, when treating 
of the causes of these latter phenomena. 

Severe earthquakes occur, we think, most frequently during 
spring and autumn. In the course of the summer and winter 
months, they are more rare. It might be easily demonstrated, 
that, in point of time, they are marked by a striking coincidence 
with the lunar sizyges. On this point, however, circumstances 
will not permit us, at present, to enlarge. _We may perhaps, re- 
sume the consideration of it at some future period. 

By a reference to history we learn, that not only particular 
countries, but certain periods of the world, have been unusually 
marked by the occurrence of earthquakes. In this respect the 
reign of Justinian, during a part of the sixth century, appears to 
have been distinguished above all other times. Each year of 
that period of desolation, says the historian, is marked by the 
repetition of earthquakes, of such duration that Constantinople 
has been shaken above forty days; of such extent, that the shock 
has been communicated to the whoije surface of the globe, or, at 
least of the Roman empire. An impuisive or vibratory motion 
was felt; enormous chasms were opened; huge and heavy bodies 
were discharged into the air; the sea alternately advanced and 
retreated beyond its ordinary bounds; and a mountain was torn 
frem Libanus, and cast into the waves, where it protected as a 
mole the new harbour of Botrys, in Phenicia. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand persons are said to have perished, on the 20th 
of May 526, in the earthquake of Antioch, whose domestic mul- 
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titudes were swelled by the conflux of strangers to the festival 
of the Ascension—The cause we will not, now, attempt to inves- 
tigate; but we think, it clearly appears, that in former ages, the 
calamities resulting from this source were much more frequent 
as well as more extensive, than they are at present. 

Approximated, however, in their horrors and devastations, to 
the severest earthquakes of the earlier ages, are three that have 
occurred in modern times, whose histories have been transmitted 
to us inample detail. These are, the earthquake of Port-Royal, 
in Jamaica, in 1692; that of Lisbon, in 1755; and that of Calabria, 
m 1783. To such of our readers as have not been in habits of 
particular inquiry on this subject, but whose curiosity may have 
been awakened by recent occurrences, we flatter ourselves that 
the statement of a few facts in relation to these calamities, will 
not prove uninteresting. 

The earthquake of 1692 destroyed,in two minutes, the town 
of Port-Royal, at that time the capital of the island of Jamaica. The 
sulf, into which the houses were thus suddenly precipitated, 
extended to the depth of forty fathoms. A noise resembling the 
loudest subterranean thunder contributed to deepen the horrors 
of the moment. The streets rose in frightful undulations, like 


_the waves of the sea, first elevating the houses, and immediately 


dejecting them into the yawning chasms. The wells spouted 
their waters into the air with the most violent agitation. The 
sea burst far over its ordinary bounds, deluging or sweeping off 
every thing that stood in its way. The fissures in the earth were 
numerous, extensive, and of great depth. In some of them the 
inhabitants of the place were swallowed up at once and heard of © 
no more. In others, the earth suddenly closing, caught the 
wretched sufferers by the middle as they were descending, and 
crushed them to death. In several instances, individuals had 
descended as far as the neck, when the earth closed and thus de- 
stroyed them. In others again, they were swallowed to a great 
depth in one chasm, and immediately afterwards ejected by ano- 
ther. A few persons had even the fortune, which we might al- 
most denominate miraculously ‘good, to escape unhurt, after 
having experienced these perilous alternations. Some of the 
clefts in the earth spouted up immense quantities of water, 
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drowning many persons whom the other forms of danger had 
spared. From having been clear and serene, the sky is reported 
to have assumed, in the space of a minute,.the fiery aspect of a 
glowing oven. 

The whole island of Jamaica trembled under the gigantic 
convulsion. About twelve miles from the. sea, the earth open- 
ing, poured forth an abundant torrent of water. Scarcely a build- 
ing stood secure throughout the island. The face of the country 
experienced, in some parts, the most singular mutations. An 
entire plantation, without sustaining any material injury, was 
removed nearly half a mile from its original situation. Several 
mountains tumbled into the adjacent valleys, with a crash that re- 
sounded to an immense distance. These enormous masses of 
matter, falling into rivers, obstructed the current of their waters, 
and forced them to hollow out new channels. In effecting this, 
they swept before them rocks and woods and houses and fields— 
all that lay in their way, whether the productions of nature or 
the monuments of art. To complete the calamities resulting 
from this earthquake, a pestilential disease broke out soon after- 
wards, in consequence of the stench of stagnant waters, and the 
poisonous exhalations emitted from the earth, which hurried to 
the grave a large proportion of the surviving inhabitants. 

The famous earthquake which laid Lisbon in ruins, occurred 
on the Ist of November 1755. For a considerable time previ- 
ously to it the character of the seasons had been somewhat pe- 
culiar. The four years immediately preceding that in which the 
catastrophe occurred, had been unusually dry. Springs and 
fountains had failed throughout the country to an alarming de- 
gree; and the effects of the drought were deeply impressed on 
the vegetable kingdom. During this period the city of Lisbon 
had experienced tremors of the earth, slight indeed, but fre- 
quent beyond example. The year 1755 was marked by numer- 
ous and superabundant falls of rain; and the weather throughout 
the summer was unusually cool. For forty days previously to 
the earthquake, the sky had been, for the most part, clear and 
serene. On the day immediately preceding it, a remarkable 
gloominess prevailed in the atmosphere; and the sun was dimly 
visible through a portentous obscurity. Early in the morning 
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of the ever memorable and tragical day, a thick fog arose and 
hovered for a while over the surrounding country, but was dissi- 
pated at length by the rays ofthe sun. A profound calm now 
prevailed in the atmosphere, the sea was unusually tranquil, and 
the weather was marked with summer heat. In the midst of 
this seeming pause of nature, at 35 minutes past nine in the 
morning, a frightful subterranean noise arose, and a tremendous 
earthquake assailed the city, dashing to the ground a great num- 
ber of buildings. At first, the shocks were short and quick; but 
they soon changed to a kind of vibratory motion, tossing the 
houses from side to side, with a degree of violence that nothing 
could resist. In the space of about six minutes, the greatest 
part of the city was demolished, and 60,000 of its inhabitants 
buried under the ruins. The effects in the river Tagus deserve 
to be noticed. At the commencement of the earthquake, those 
who were in boats about a mile from the city, perceived a noise 
and experienced a sensation, as if their vesssels were a-ground, 
although the depth of the water was several fathoms. Vessels 
of all sizes were driven from their moorings, and tossed about 
with the utmost violence, striking or appearing to strike against 
the ground. So prodigious were the undulations of the earth, 
that, in many places, the bed of the river rose above the surface 
of its agitated waters. A new quay, covered with a vast con- 
course of people, sunk in an instant, to an unfathomable depth. 
It is remarkable, that not a single corpse out of the whole num- 
ber ever rose again to the surface. The bar of the river was, 
at first, laid dry from shore to shore; but, the sea soon afterwards 
rolling in like a mountain, the water instantly rose to the height 
of fifty feet above its usual level. Another violent shock, which 
took place about noon of the same day, aided in completing the 
ruin of the place. 

This earthquake was not only violent in its effects, but exten- 
sive in its prevalence. It shook almost the whole peninsula from 
the Pyrenees to Cape St Vincent, and from the Atlantic and the 
Bay of Biscay, to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

St. Ubes, a sea-port town about twenty miles to the south- 
ward of Lisbon, was entirely swallowed up, partly by the open- 
ing of the earth, and partly by the deluge that broke over it 
from the sea. 

VOL. VII. 31 
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At Cadiz a very singular phenomenon occurred. Not long 
after the commencement of the earthquake, a wave sixty feet 
higher than had ever been witnessed in the same place before, 
was discovered at the distance of eight miles, rolling towards 
the city with the most threatening aspect. It dashed over the 
rocks that defend the western part of the town, struck the city 
walls, beat in the breastwork, and carried destruction as far as it 
extended. Immediately afterwards the sea retreated far beneath 
its usual level. This unprecedented ebbing and flowing was 
four times repeated in the course of the day. 

The effects of the earthquake of Lisbon were not confined to 
the continent of Europe. They extended to England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, producing in each of these places very striking com- 
motions in the waters of lakes, rivers, and bays. ‘These commo- 
tions were the more singular, and to those who beheld them the 
more surprising, inasmuch as they were accompanied by no per- 
ceptibie tremors of the ground. 

Shocks were also very sensibly felt by vessels navigating the 
Atlantic, at the distance of many hundred leagues from shore, 
and in a depth of water that no length of line could fathom. The 
sensation. experienced on these occasions was, as in the river Ta- 
gus, similar to that of running aground. 

The earthquakes of Calabria were the most tremendous in 
modern times. They continued, with irregular intermissions, 
from the beginning of the year 1783 to the close of the year 1786. 
The severest-shocks, however, and the most signal destruction 
occurred in February and March of the former year. 

The summer of 1782, the year preceding the commencement 
of the earthquakes, having been unusually hot and dry, was suc- 
ceeded by an autumn peculiarly rainy and cold. During the first 
part of the winter the weather was mild. On the 28th of Octo- 
ber, the south of Italy was swept by a violent and destructive 
hurricane. 

Although a tremor of the ground is said to have been felt 
on the first-of January \7 83, yet the earthquakes are not to be 
considered as having actually commenced, till the fifth of Feb- 
ruary. The shocks were preceded by phenomena which circum- 
stances induce us to regard as electrical. The atmosphere was 
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hazy; the sun presented an inflamed appearance; and, though not 
a breeze was stirring, the waters of the ocean were unusually 
troubled. The earthquakes began about one o’clock. Our limits 
do not permit us to speak of them in detail. Five shocks of the 
most tremendous violence, and accompanied with horrors alto- 
gether indescribable, took place during the months of February 
and March. In the course of 1783 and the three following years, 
these were succeeded by upwards of twelve hundred other 
shocks, slighter, indeed, in degree, yet, many of them marked 
with great violence and followed by terrible destruction. 

The stupendous and melancholy result of the whole was, an 
entire change in the face of a tract of country upwards of four 
hundred miles in circumference. Whole plains were sunk, 
mountains were leveled, valleys filled up, and rivers forced from 
their ancient channels. Two hundred and fifteen new lakes were 
formed, one hundred and eighty-two towns and villages utterly 
destroyed, and ninety-two others so materially injured as to be 
rendered uninhabitable. Two entire farms were removed to a 
considerable distance from their original situation. A husband- 
man who was ploughing in his field with a pair of oxen, near to 
the town of Oppido, was suddenly transported with his land and 
team from one side of a ravine to the other, and neither he nor 
his oxen materially injured. The number of human lives des- 
troyed could never be satisfactorily ascertained. The most pro- 
bable estimate appears to have been about forty thousand. Even 
at the present period, after a lapse of nearly thirty years, Cala- 
bria still feels and manifests the effects of this disaster. 

The late earthquake in the United States deserves to be no- 
ticed on the present occasion. Although not, perhaps, so severe 
as either of those of which we have just spoken, it was, notwith- 
standing, sufficiently violent, in several places, to have reduced 
to a ruin the most substantial buildings. Hed it assailed Phila- 
delphia or Newyork with the same force which it manifested 
along the banks of the Mississippi, the destruction, we apprehend, 
would have been but little inferior to that of Lisbon. It began 
on Monday the 16th of December 1811. 


** Precisely at two o’clock in the murning, says Mr. Pierce, whose interest- 
ing narrative we copy, we were all alarmed by the violent and convulsiveagita- 
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tion of the boats (on the Mississippi) accompanied by a noise similar to that 
which would have been produced by running over a sand-bar. Every man was 
immediately roused and rushed upon deck. We were at this time moored to 
the bank of the river. Ignorant, at first, of the cause of such a concussion, 
the idea ofan earthquake at length entered my mind; and this idea was confir- 
med by a second shock, and two others in immediate succession. These con- 
tinued for the space of eight minutes. So complete and general had been the 
convulsion, that a tremulous motion was communicated to the leaves on the sur- 
face of the ground. A few yards from the spot where we lay, the body of a 
large tree was snapped in two, and the falling part precipitated to the margin 
of the river. The trees in the forest shook like rushes: the alarming clattering 
of their branches may be compared to the effect of a severe wind passing 


through a cane-brake. 
** At the dawn of the day I went on shore to examine the effects of the 


shocks. The earth, about twenty feet from the water's edge, was deeply crack- 
ed; but no visible injury of moment had been yet sustained. Fearing, however, 
to remain longer where we were, it was thought most advisable to leave our 
landing as expeditiously as possible; this was immediately done. At a few rods 
distance from the shore, we experienced a fifth shock more severe than either 
of the preceding. I had expected this from the lowering appearances of the 
weather. It was, indeed, most providential that we had started; for such was 
the strength of this last shock, that the bank, to which we were, but a few 
minutes since, attached, was rent and fell into the river; whist the trees rushed 
from the forest, precipitating themselves into the water, with force sufficient 
to have dashed us into a thousand atoms. 

* It was now light; and we had an opportunity of beholding, in full extent, 
all the horrors of our situation. During the first four shocks, tremendous and 
uninterrupted explosions, resembling a discharge of artillery, were heard from 
the opposite shore. At that time I had imputed them to the falling of the river’s 
banks. This fifth shock explained the real cause. Wherever the veins of the 
earthquake ran, there was a volcanic discharge of combustible matter to great 
heights, an incessant rumbling was heard below, and the bed of the river was 
excessively agitated, whilst the water assumed a turbid and boiling appearance. 
Near our boat, a spout of confined air, breaking its way through the waters, 
burst forth, and, with a loud report, discharged mud, sticks, &c. from the ri- 
ver’s bed, at least thirty feet above its surface. These spoutinys were frequent, 
and, in many places, appeared to rise to the very heavens. Large trees, that 
had lain for ages at the bottom of the river, were shot up in thousands of in- 
stances, some with their roots uppermost and their tops planted; others were 
hurled into the air; many again were only loosened and floated upon the sur- 
face. Never was ascene more replete with terrific threatenings of death. Here, 
the earth, river, &c. torn with furious convulsions, opened in huge trenches, 
whose deep jaws were instantaneously closed; there, through a thousand vents, 
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sulphurous st:ams gushed from its very bowels, leaving vast and almost unfath- 
omable caverns. Every where nature itself seemed tottering on the very verge 
of dissolution. 

«‘ During the day there was, with very little intermission, a continued series 
of shocks, attended with innumerable explosions, like the rolling of thunder. 
The bed of the river was incessantly disturbed; and the water boiled severely 
in every part. Our ears were incessantly assailed with the crashing of timber: 
the banks were crushed down, and fell with all their growth into the water. It 
was no less astonishing than alarming to behold the oldest trees of the forest, 
whose firm roots had withstood a thousand storms, and weathered the sternest 
tempests, quivering and shaking with the violence of the shocks, whilst their 
heads were whipped together with a quick and rapid motion. 

“* Many small islands have been already annihilated, and from appearances, 
many more must suffer the same fate. To one of these I ventured in a skiff, 
but it was impossible to examine it; for the ground sunk from my tread, and 
the least force applied to any part of it seemed to shake the whole. 

* On Wednesday afternoon I visited an island which was extensive and par- 
tially covered with willows. The earthquake had rent the ground im large and 
numerous gaps; vast quantities of burnt wood, in every stage of alteration, 
from its primitive nature to stone coal, had been spread over the ground to 
very considerable distances; frightful and hideons caverns yawned on every 
side; and the earth’s bowels appeared to have felt the tremendous force of the 
shocks which had thus riven its surface. I was gratified with seeing several 
places where those spouts, which had so much attracted our wonder and ad- 
miration, had arisen. They were generally on the beach, and have left large 
circular holes in the sand, formed mucn like a funnel.” 


After exhibiting a view equally picturesque and melancholy, 
of the dismal scenes of devastation which the shores of the river 
presented, Mr. Pierce gives a table or rather diary of the shocks, 
setting forth their number, and the order of time in which they 
occurred. From this it appears, that, in the space of three days, 
they amounted to no less than eighty nine, many of them marked 
with extreme violence. 

Thus far we have proceeded on solid ground, with the light 
of observation and the truth of faithful history for our guide. 
We must now, however, descend into tnore precarious, dark 
and intricate ways, in search of the origin and cause of earth- 
quakes. “ Hic labor, hoc ofus est,’ with this begins our labour 
and difficulty. 
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At a very early period in the history of science, philosophers 
began to speculate and frame conjectures as to the cause of earth- 
quakes. The subject being such as to afford great scope for the 
exercise of the imagination, hypothesis after hypothesis sprang 
up In relation to it with unbounded luxuriance. <A hasty view 
of a few of these may contribute to the momentary amusement 
of our readers. 

By Anaxagoras and his followers, the body of the earth was 
supposed to be filled with vast caverns, similar in their form to 
what we denominate, in common language, the “ vault of heaven” 
and not much less extensive in their dimensions. Within these 
subterranean cavities he believed that clouds were formed analo- 
gous to those that glide through the atmosphere. The bursting 
of the lightning from these clouds beneath our feet, he regard- 
ed as the immediate cause of earthquakes. 

Another sect of philosophers contended, that the caverns, in 
question, contained vast bodies of subterranean fire. These fires, 
by their constant action, weakened the walls of the caverns en- 
closing them, which ultimately fell in, and thus produced the 
concussions of an earthquake. 

Epicurus and other philosophers of the peripatetic school at- 
tributed earthquakes to explosions produced by the ignition of 
certain inflammable gases, imprisoned or engendered in the bow- 
els of the earth. 

The sudden conversion ef water into steam by the violent action 
of subterranean fires, has been long regarded as the cause of earth- 
quakes. Thishypothesis has numbered among its advocates some 
of the most distinguished characters of modern tymes. Gassen- 
dus, Kircher, Schottus, Varenius, Des Cartes, Du Hamel, and 
Honorius gave it all the support of their talents and authority. 
Fabri. Dr. Woodward, and the late Dr. Darwin were zealous in 
defence of different modifications of the same hypothesis. 

The stupendous machinery by which these philosophers con- 
trived to bring large bodies of fire and water together in the 
bowels of the earth—bodies large enough to propagate concus- 
sions throughout a great portion of the globe, the limits of this 
article will not suffer us to describe. The whole apparatus ap- 
pears to be nothing but a mere creature of the imagination. As far 
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as we now recollect, subterranean geography furnishes not a 
single fact in favour of its existence. On the other hand, the 
whole amount of our knowledge in that science, is unfavoura- 
ble to the notion of deep-seated caverns and central fires. Arti- 
ficial excavations have been carried nearly two thousand feet in- 
to the bowels of the earth—a distance, perhaps, as deep as the 
seat of earthquakes—yet none of these subterranean caverns have 
been found. Nor have any discoveries been made which do not 
tend to a refutation rather than a confirmation of our belief in 
the existence of internal fires. After descending to the distance 
of a few hundred feet beneath the surface of the earth, the tem- 
perature begins gradu: e' decline as you advance towards the 
centre. It is scarcell Necessary to add, that the reverse of 
this would be jstie, were you still approaching nearer to vast 
masses of ignited materials. It is, moreover, a well known fact, 
that the water at the bottom of the ocean, where the depth ex- 
tends to several hundred fathoms, is much colder than it is either 
at the surface, or at any intermediate depth between the two ex- 
tremes. This cirumstance tends also, we think, to prove, that 
there is no general source of heat situated deep in the bowels of 
the earth. The existence of subterranean fires in volcanic re- 
sions has no bearing whatever on the main question. If, in other 
portions of the globe internal fires do occasionally exist, we are 
inclined to believe that they are only of temporary duration, and 
are kindled up at the time by the action of electricity on com- 
bustible materials. We regret that without trespassing greatly 
on the limits assigned us, we cannot discuss this subject at large. 
Were the case otherwise, it would, we think, be no difficult task 
to assign reasons altogether unanswerable against that hypothesis 
which deduces earthquakes from the action of subterranean fire 
and water. Were these phenomena produced by the mere 
impetus of imprisoned steam, that agent would, on the open- 
ing of the earth, rush out in such immense quantities and so vi- 
sible a form, as to establish the fact to the entire satisfaction of 
every beholder. 
The last hypothesis to which we shall invite the attention of 
our readers, is that which attributes earthquakes to the influence 
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of electricity. Nor shall we attempt to conceal the fact, that this is 


the opinion to which we are ourselves most strongly inclined. 
Our inability to point out the precise mode of operation by 
which the electric fluid gives rise to earthquakes, constitutes 
no argument whatever against the validity of the doctrine. We 
are equally ignorant of the mode of operation of this fluid in 
the production of water-spouts, hurricanes, and thunderstorms; 
yet all observation convinces us, and all men of science, we be- 
lieve, concur in the opinion, that these phenomena are marked by 


its presence and arise from its agency. Mock-suns, fire-balls, 


and the aurora-borealis, are also, by universal consent, ascribed to 
electricity; but where is the philosopher, either ancient or mo- 
dern, who can explain to us the mode of its action in producing 
them! 
We shall proceed to state, in amanner as succinct as may be 
consistent with perspicuity, a few of the considerations which 
induce us to attribute earthquakes to an electric origin. 

These phenomena are most prevalent in warm climates, where 


electricity most abounds. They occur more frequently in the 


torrid than in the temperate, and more frequently in the tempc- 


rate than in the frigid zones. To the universality of this truth, 


Iceland, Kamschatka, the country around Behring’s Straits, and 
perhaps a few other volcanic regions in high latitudes, consti- 
tute exceptions. At the moment of the eruption of an earth- 
quake, as well as for some time previously to the event, all na- 
ture is clothed in electrical appearances—such appearances pre- 
cisely, except that they are much more strongly marked, as pre- 
cede or accompany the tropical hurricanes. The waters of the 
ocean are unusually calm and transparent, or singularly agitated 
without the intervention of any perceptible cause. The sound 
sent forth by the surf is sometimes peculiarly loud and solemn. 
A portentous stillness prevails in the atmosphere, which is some- 
times clear, and at other times so loaded with vapour and de- 
fective in transparency, as to give the sun a dusky or blood-like 
appearance, and to obscure the other celestial bodies. The 


clouds, by the peculiarity of their figure and movement, manifest 


a very highly electric condition. In many instances clouds of 


this description haye been seen to settle and hang with a most 
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threatening aspect, directly over cities and other places, during 
the time of their convulsions from an earthquake. The heavens 
sparkle with fire-balls and other luminous meteors, or are ex- 
tensively marked by the aurora-borealis. Geese, wild fowls, and 
other inferior animals, that are known to be peculiarly sensible 
to a superabundance or deficiency of the electric fluid, exhibit, 
previously to an earthquake, the same dismay in their looks and 
restlessness in their movements, which they are in the practice 
of manifesting, and send forth the same cries of terror which 
they so frequently utter, on the approach of thunderstorms and 
other powerful electrical phenomena. The shock, experienced 
by vessels navigating the ocean or lying in rivers, is precisely 
such as may be produced by passing powerful sparks of electri- 
city through a body of water. The extreme velocity, with which 
the shock of an earthquake pervades extensive tracts of country, 
constitutes a powerful argument in favour of a belief in its elec- 
trical character. During the prevalence of these convulsions, 
streams of fire oftentimes issue from the ground, analogous in 
their appearance and action to flashes of electricity. They are 
accompanied, moreover, with the same sulphureous smell, which 
is so uniform an attendant on severe discharges of lightning from 
the clouds. Nor is this all. Under these circumstances, me- 
tallic conductors driven into the earth, and projecting a sufficient 
distance into the atmosphere, have sent forth from their summits, 
repeated and powerful electric coruscations. This interesting 
experiment was performed by several persons, and with com- 
plete success, during the destructive earthquakes of Calabria. 
It appears to establish the identity of electricity with the cause 
of these phenomena, almost as definitively as the famous expe- 
riment of Dr. Franklin did the identity of that fluid with the 
lightning of the skies. 

Electricity possesses the power of igniting certain inflamma- 
ble substances, and also of converting water into steam. Hence 
the facility with which, on the principles of our hypothesis, we 
gan account for the volumes of vapour, smoke, and actual flame, 
which so frequently issue from the ground during the prevalence 
of an earthquake. Coming into contact, in certain subterranean 
situations, with bodies of water and large quantities of combus- 
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tible materials, the electric fluid suddenly converts the former 
into vapour and the latter into flame; both of which, bursting 
forcibly through the superincumbent strata of earth, increase the 
general amount of concussion, and add to the collective horrors 
of the scene. On the same principle, as well as from various 
other considerations, which our province does not, at present, 
permit us to enumerate, we think it highly probable, that electri- 
city is the brand which lights up new, and rekindles, after ages, 
extinguished volcanoes. 

In the northern hemisphere, the general course of earth- 
quakes is from south to north; and in the southern, from north 
to south. In either case the concussions travel from the line 
towards the pole. This, too, is analogous to the general course 
of the electric fluid, which, received in vast quantities under the 
torrid zone, moves constantly through the body of the earth, to 
the polar regions; from whence, in the form of aurora borealis, 
it is again distributed into the atmosphere. 

For diminishing the force of earthquakes, or preventing them 
altogether, different philosophers have proposed different expe- 
riments, corresponding to the views they have entertained of their 
causes. Those, who attribute these phenomena to the action of 
steam imprisoned in the bowels of the earth, advise us to provide 
for our safety by the sinking of numerous deep pits, which, by 
serving as so many vent-holes to this destructive agent, may 
thus prevent the impending mischief. Those, on the other hand, 
who consider subterraneous electricity as the cause of earth- 
quakes, deem it perfectly feasible to discharge this fluid gradu- 
ally into the atmosphere, and thus entirely avert its rage, by 
driving to a sufficient depth into the earth a great number of me- 
tallic conductors. 

We profess ourselves wholly disinclined to place much rel:- 
ance on either of these expedients. However highly we think 
of the light of science, and of the power of the philosopher, 
when armed with all the means it furnishes, we cannot prevail 
on ourselves to believe, that it.belongs as yet, to the province of 
feeble man, cither to disarm the heavens entirely of the thunder- 


bolt, or to draw from its subterraneous recesses the principle of 
C, 


earthquakes. 
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EPISTOLARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


[The following original letter from Dr. Franklin is a most pleasing specimen 
of the amiable playfulness of that philosopher. It is addressed to a daughter 
of the dean of St. Asaph, and sister of the lady who afterwards became the wife 
of sir William Jones. Dr. Franklin was then in his 68th year, yet all the vola- 
tility of youthfal genius could have dictated nothing more gay and good-hu- 
moured than this letter.] 


Chilbolton, Tuesday, 22nd Sefrtember. 
DEAR SIR, 

I have the misfortune to acquaint you that last week poor 
Mungo got out of his cage and was killed by a dog. I was re- 
ally very much concerned for it, as I am remarkably fond of all 
squirrels and particularly valued Mungo, as being the gift of my 
good friend. I preferred it to the European squirrels for being 
more gentle and good-humoured and full as lively. 

Papa and Mama have gone to spend a week at Bevismont. 
The bow-windows at Twypond go on but slowly. I believe we 
shall not be able to remove there this year, but we all hope you 
will still hold yourself engaged to spend some part of the autumn 
at Chilbolton. All this family desires their best compliments, 


and I remain 
Your obedient humble servant, 


GEORGIANA SHIPLEY. 


London, September, 26th, 1775. 
DEAR MISS, 

I lament with you most sincerely the unfortunate end of poor 
Mungo. Few squirrels were better accomplished; for he had 
had a good education, had travelled far, and seen much of the 
world. As he had the honour of being for his virtues your fa- 
vourite, he should not go like common skuggs without an elegy 
or an epitaph. Let us give him one in the monumental style and 
measure, which being neither prose nor verse, is perhaps the 
properest for grief, since, to use common language, would look 
as if we were not affected, and to make rhymes would seem tri- 
fling in sorrow. 
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ALAS! POOR MUNGO! 


Happy wert thou hadst thou known 
Thy own felicity! 
Remote from the fierce Bald-Eagle, 
Tyrant of thy native woods, 
Thou hadst nought to fear from his piercing talons; 
Nor from the murdering gun 
Of the thoughtless sportsman. 
Safe in the wired castle, 
rumalkin never could annoy thee. 
Daily wert thou fed with the choicest viands 
By the fair hand 
Of an indulgent mistress; 
But discontented thou wouldst have more freedom 
Too soon alas! didst thou obtain it: 
And wandering, 
Fell by the merciless fangs 
Of wanton cruel Ranger. 

Learn here ye who blindly wish more liberty, 
Whether subjects, sons, squirrels, or daughters, 
That apparent restraint may be real protection 
Yielding peace, plenty, and security. 


You see how much more decent and proper this broken style, 
interrupted as it were with sighs, is for the occasion, than if one 


were to say, by way of epitaph, 


Here skugg 
Lies snug 
As a bug 
in a rug. 


And yet there are people in the world of so little feeling, as te 

think that would be a good enough epitaph for our poor Mungo! 

If you wish it I shall procure another to succeed him; but per- 
haps you will now choose some other amusement. 

Remernber me respectfully to all the good family; and believe 

me ever 
Your affectionate friend, 
B. FRANKLIN 
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TRAVELS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TOUR THROUGH JAMAICA. 


| We have had access to the interesting manuscripts of a late traveller through 
Jamaica; from which we shall occasionally select some letters for the 
amusement of our readers. } 


Kingston, Jamaica, Jan. 1811. 
DeaR W 

J wi.u give youa brief geographical description of this island, 
before I procee#@to a detail of my tour. 

Jamaica is one of the leeward islands. It is situated in the 
Atlantic ocean, in N. lat. 18° 12’. and W. long. 76° 45’. It has 
St. Domingo to the east, Cuba to the north, the Gulf of Hon- 
duras to the west, and the continent of South America to the 





’ 


south. It was originally denominated, according to some wri- 
ters, Xaymayco, which appears to be of Indian origin, and which 
in that language signifies a country of springs. 

The climate from the southern situation of the island must, of 
consequence, be uniformly warm. This warmth would, to Euro- 
peans, or persons from a northern latitude, be intolerable, had 
not Providence, in his beneficence, occasioned a breeze to blow 
at the regular return of morning and evening, and thus tempo- 
rized and ameliorated the intense heat ofthe sun. The general 
commencement of the sea-breeze is at about ten o’clock in the 
morning, and that of the land, at four in the evening. Another 
cause frequently produces a temporary mitigation of heat: a vast 
collection of clouds often hover over the vales, mountains, and 
plains, and shade them from the parching rays of a tropical sun, 
and thus renders the heat less insupportable. From observation, 
while in Jamaica, I found that the medium height of the ther- 
mometer was 75° among the mountains, and 87° Fahrenheit in 
the low lands, and towns. This uniform continuation of heat 
eminently tends to produce that debility of the nerves, and re- 
laxation of the solids, to which the Westindians are subject. 
They never experience the cold of winter which is so beneficial 
in invigorating the system. 
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The island is about one hundred and fifty miles in length, 
from east to west, and nearly fifty in breadth. Its surface is ex- 
tremely irregular; which, however, adds to the beauty and sub- 
limity of its landscape. The mountains are lofty, and uneven, 
running, not as is said by naturalists, from east to west, or from 
north to south, but thrown up in disorder and confusion. The 
observation of a gentleman, who once visited the island, that it 
resembled a piece of white paper crumpled up in the hand, is 
just and correct. I know of no description that could convey a 
more accurate idea of the irregularity of its surface. Their rivers 
are numerous but small. None are sufficiently pe Pensive to swim 
any vessels larger than canoes. These rivers, or streams, pass 
through the island in various directions, contributing to its bene- 








fit, and adding to its picturesque beauty. 

This short topographical description will, I conceive, be 
sufficient at present. As I proceed in my tour, I shall be more 
minute and particular. When you come within sight of the 
island, your eye is delighted by the prospect of cultivation which 
it presents. Extensive sugar plantations, and coffee estates, arise 
to view, with all the charms of novelty, and all the delight of 
variety. The traveller, who comes froma cold climate in the 
dead of winter, appears to be transported into a region of en- 
chantment, where every thing blooms, in the efflorescence of 
spring. The scenes of Arcadia instantly strike his imagination; 
he dreams in fancy of roseate bowers, purling rills, murmuring 
cascades, and all the imagery and embellishments of poetry. 


* Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata.”” 


The golden age, with all its happiness and simplicity, occu- 
pies his mind; and he wanders back, with an indescribable pen- 
siveness, to the period when the poor natives of the island lived 
in peace, and expired in tranquillity. Such were my feelings when 
I first beheld Jamaica. I was struck with its appearance, and 
thought of my early reading; and when memory dwelt on the 
fate of those unfortunate beings, whom Spanish barbarity and 
religious cruelty have entirely exterminated, I dropt a tear in 
commiseration of their fate, and cursed the wretches who could 
so wantonly violate every principle of humanity. 
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The entrance into the harbour of Kingston appears to be well 
fortified. The forts on each side are placed in such situations as 
to render it almost inaccessible by water. Port Royal lies at the 
extremity of a neck of land which projects some distance into 
the ocean, and which affords an advantageous site for a fort. It 
is about seven miles distant from Kingston, and contains but few 
buildings; of which the whole seem to be small, incommodious, 
and inelegant. This town has been destroyed several times, once 
by an earthquake, once by a hurricane, and once by a conflagra- 
tion. When the sea is transparent, some of its ruins can be 
distinctly seen at the bottom of the water. Port Royal is fre- 
quently resorted to by persons afflicted with indisposition, from 
an impression that it is healthy. I conceive this opinion to be 
correct, as the town is situated to receive the sea-breeze, with- 
out impediment or obstruction; and the sea-breeze is generally 
allowed by physicians to be salubrious and invigorating. 

On my arrival in Kingston I waited upon the American con- 
sul, to whom I had a letter of introduction: I found him polite 
and attentive. From him I received some information as to the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the island; and, while 
with him, spent my time not disagreeably. Kingston is the me- 
tropolis of Jamaica. It is the most airy and comfortable city I 
have seen in the Westindies. It is nearly a mile and a half in 
length, and one in breadth. The streets are, for the most part, 
clean and pleasant, with pavements in front of the buildings, but 
unfortunately so irregular as to destroy their beauty. It strikes 
me that this city was at first improperly planned, as the inhabi- 
tants are generally excluded, in consequence of its triangular 
situation, from the benefits of the sea-breeze. The merchants, 
who are principally Europeans, have some very elegant and taste- 
fully executed edifices in the suburbs, which are there called 
fens, to which they retire after the business of the day is trans- 
acted. This city contains a great number of Jews, who have 
spread over the whole island. They have two synagogues in 
Kingston, which are buildings of very little taste or beauty. They 
are excluded from the possession of every office, and the enjey- 
ment of every privilege, except that which is particularly speci- 
fied by law. As usual, they acquire great wealth; and as usual 
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are denominated great knaves. Iam informed that the assembly 
of Jamaica petitioned, in the reign of William III, to have all 
the Jews expelled from the island, “ because they were the de- 
scendants of the crucifiers of the blessed Jesus.” I leave you 
to smile at the force ef this irresistible reason. These misera- 
ble wretches have been persecuted since the death of Christ, 
with a malignancy and hatred not perfectly compatible with the 
pure doctrines of christianity. They have been driven with re- 
lentless barbarity, from the retreats of infancy, from the peace- 
ful shades of their native home; and wherever they have fled, 
have been followed by a deep and irremovable hatred that casts 
a stain on the proselytes of Christ, and that even degrades the 
dignity of humanity. I cannot but reflect, my dear W » with 
pleasure on that religious toleration, which forms so prominent 
a feature in the constitution of our country; and, whatever may 
be said by our transatlantic friends to the contrary, it must be 
allowed, by every unprejudiced individual, to be one of the best 
privileges of which a nation can boast. 

The admiral’s mansion appears to be the most elegant edi- 
fice in Kingston. It was built at the expense of government 
for the general residence of that officer; and therefore executed 
with some degree of taste. Over the gateway stand the jaw- 
bones of a shark; of which they relate a ludicrous anecdote, not 
much entitled to belief. A British vessel, they say, was in dan- 
ger of being attacked by a French privateer, of much superior 
force, and having on board some documents of importance to 
the French nation, if obtained, they were thrown into the ocean, 
and very miraculously swallowed by ashark that casually glided 
by at that moment. This fish was afterwards, by an accident, 
not common in this wonderful world, taken by the admiral-ship, 
and the documents found entire and perfect in the interior 
chamber of the shark’s belly. This singular incident made such 
an impression on the mind of the admiral, that he determined to 
perpetuate the event, by erecting over his gateway the jaw-bones 
of this astonishing animal, and thus convince the world that Solo- 
mon was not so wise as he imagined, when he declared there 





was nothing zew under the sun. 
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Kingston, Jamaica, 1811. 

Dear W ’ | 

NoruinG strikes a traveller, accustomed to the cheapness 
of American living, with more astonishment than its extrava- 
eance in this island. One would be induced to believe that the 
eolden visions of Columbus had been realized, or that the mines 
of Golconda and Potosi lay exposed to every hand. There was 
a period indeed, when wealth scattered her gifts over the island, 
with a profusion that enriched all; when money was so abund- 
ant, that the most trifling article commanded a price almost too 
extravagant to mention; and though that period is past, so tram- 
mcled are men by the slavery of custom, that they still adhere 
to their ancient practices, and continue to demand, with their 
former exorbitance. For the benefit of those who may hereaiter 
visit this island, I will here insert the general price of a few 
articles, which will demonstrate the enormity of their charges. 
In a coffee-house, (for there are no taverns in Kingston) the usual 
price for a breakfast is one dollar, second ditto, which is usually 
taken at twelve o’clock, three fourths of a dollar. Dinner, to 
which they sit down at seven o’clock, and from which they never 
rise sober, three dollars, if wine is drank; and lodging per night 
one dollar. The expense of travelling is also on a par with the 
price of living. As the extreme hillyness of the island renders 
the passage of a stage-coach impossible, those who feel disposed 





to ride into the interior, are compelled to make use of horses and 
chaises. [he demand, therefore, for a horse, mule, and servant, 
per day, is ten dollars; for a horse and chaise, fifteen dollars; 
and thus proportionably for every other article of necessity. 
The most numerous class of inhabitants are the merchants. 
These men, as I before mentioned, are for the most part Euro- 
peans. They came over to this island to accumulate wealth, and 
to this object they devote their every exertion. They carry on 
a commerce with the United States, extensive, advantageous, 
and profitable; and, with that cunning which results from an inti- 
mate knowledge of man, contrive to ingratiate themselves into 
the good opinion of the American captains so effectually as fre- 
quently to receive consignments to a considerable amount. Every 
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merchant has, besides a counting-house and store, which are 
usually situated near the water; a dwelling-house, or fen, in the 
suburbs, cool, airy and comfortable. To this retreat they repair 
after four o’clock in the afternoon, and transact no more busi- 
ness for the day. They seem to lead a dull, tedious, and mono- 
tonous life, totally destitute of the pleasures of mind, and the 
gratifications of literature. They appear wholly incapable of 
the “ feast of reason, and the flow of soul.”’ Their minds, thus 
limited as to information, must necessarily be subject to the in- 
fluence of avarice, and consequently possess all the contraction 
of that passion. Their subjects of conversation are the common 
occurrences of the day, or the immediate objects of commercial 
transaction. They are indefatigably persevering in the pursuit 
and acquisition of that which they appear to think the summum 
bonum of life; and some are indeed immensely opulent. Without 
those internal resources which are furnished by a cultivated 
mind, they must consequently, when doing no business, spend 
their leisure moments in a kind of uniformity, disgustingly 
tedious. This, however, they relieve, by having recourse to dis- 
sipation, the usual resort of mental yacancy, and intellectual 
sterility. Their amusements are, as far as I can perceive, few. 
Excepting a ball, or assembly once or twice a year, billiards, and 
card parties for the purpose of gambling; I know of no diversion 
which can relieve the torpid sameness of their existence, or be- 
guile the tedium of unoccupied time. The most rational amuse- 
ment, that of the theatre, is, I understand, prohibited by the 
government of the island; and, in its room, cards and drunken- 
ness are substituted as the only sources of diversion to which 
they can have recourse. To dinner, which is usually served up 
at about seven o'clock in the evening, succeeds a scene of 
bacchanalian riot and dissipation, which it is impossible to de- 
scribe. I have seen, since my arrival in Kingston, during and 
after dinner, ten or twelve different kinds of liquor drunk by one 
individual, and never, to my knowledge, saw any arise from the 
table perfectly free from intoxication. It is a universal practice, 
prevalent throughout the island, to take one or two glasses of raw 
gin immediately after dinner by way of a tonic. This is followed 
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frequently by porter, ale, beer, brandy, rum, wine, &c., all thrown 
down the same channel in one delicious confusion; and yet, if 
indisposition is the consequence, as it must necessarily be, of 
this intemperance, it is instantly ascribed to the fatality and sick- 
liness of the climate. That the climate is unhealthy, cannot 
reasonably be denied, but that it is much less so than is generally 
believed, experience will establish. The sudden transition from 
the extreme heat of the day to the benumming cold of night, 
must be replete with injury to the constitution; but if tempe- 
rance, and regularity of hours be observed, no serious conse- 
quence need be apprehended. Strangers should, I think, upon 
their arrival in the Westindies, immediately retire to some ele- 
vated or mountainous situation, where the atmosphere is pure 
and elastic, and the heat tolerably moderate; and continue for a 
few months, until they become accustomed to the climate; after 
which they need fear no danger, if sobriety and regularity are 
regarded with that attention necessary to the preservation of 
health. Iam acquainted with a gentleman who has been a resi- 
dent of Jamaica for forty years, and who, during that period, 
though frequently exposed to the damps of night from his pro- 
fessional avocations, has had but few fits of indisposition, and is 
now, though past sixty, as capable of bearing fatigue as the most 
vigarous American. Several instances of longevity have occur- 
red in this island, which tend completely to destroy the too pre- 
valent opinion of the fatality of tropical climates. A black man, 
lately in Jamaica, died at the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and thirty years. So advanced an age has been but rarely known 
in the mildest regions of the earth, with all the advantages 
of temperance and exercise. Perpetual heat, acting upon the 
system, will, I grant, often produce fever and debility of nerve; 
but here the mountain regions boast of an air pute and whole- 
some, and a climate moderate and healthy. The residence of a 
few months among the mountains, to a gentleman accustomed to 
the warmth of the low lands or plains, is as beneficial as the 
cold of winter is to an inhabitant of the temperate zone. 

There are a great many medical murderers in Kingston, who 
commence the practice of physic before they haye learnt the 
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difference between a pestle and mortar. I can say of this place, 
with Le Sage, “ Je sais bien qu’il y a de bons remédes, mais 
Je ne sais s’ilade bons medecins.” I know well there are some 
good remedies; but I do not know there are any good physi- 
cians. Young men, after continuing in the shop of an apothe- 
cary in England for two or three months, have come to this 
island, and instantly commenced the science of killing, with a 
degree of hardihood and presumption that excites astonishment. 
Men who were as totally destitute of intellect, and so perfectly 
ignorant of every thing relative to science, that they could not 
tell you whether chemistry belonged to law or medicine. There 
is an anecdote related of one of these empirics which serves to 
exhibit his ignorance as humorously as any thing I have yet 
heard. A medical gentleman in Kingston was boasting in com- 
pany of his skill in physics, when a wag, who was present, and 
who had discovered his stupidity, very seriously asked him, if 
there was such a disease in medicine as * Chrononhotonthologos?” 
The doctor, after some reflection, replied he did not at that mo- 
ment recollect, but that he believed there was; and that the 
symptoms were a violent palpitation about the region of the 
heart, and an inextinguishable thirst. 

The only physician in the island, who has acquired any cele- 
brity, is a Mr. Dancer, who has danced himself into notoriety by 
the publication of a medical work on the diseases incident to 
the Westindies. He appears to be a man of considerable infor- 
mation in his profession; but, like Goldsmith, extremely torment- 
ed by vanity, which of course renders him subject to perpetual 
disappointment, and inquietude. A critique appeared, while I 
was in this island, upon his work, written by a person who pre- 
tended to reside’in the Bahamas, but who was doubtless, an 
inhabitant of Kingston. This ephemeral production had so great 
an effect, inthe mortification of the doctor’s vanity, that he was 
obliged to take a sea voyage for the restoration of his health. 
Such is the weakness to which minds, even of the first order, 


are frequently subject. The most vigorous powers of intellect 
are often mixed with an imbecillity that renders the possessor an 
object of ridicule and contempt. 
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There are three public newspapers established in Kingston, 
of which two are published daily. These are conducted by men 
distinguished only for their antipathy against the Americans, 
which appears deep and indelible. They are nothing more than 
hirelings who gain a subsistence by the most extravagant eulo- 
gies on their superannuated king; and so tramelled are they by 
their boasted government, that they dare not publish a paragraph 
in Opposition to the measures of the assembly of the island, how- 
ever ludicrous and contemptible, without the dread of instanta- 
neous fine, and imprisonment. Their greatest talent seems to 
be in selecting from the federal prints of our country, such re- 
marks as have been dictated by spleen and envy, against the 
republican administration, and in republishing them, with all the 
exultation of certain triumph. These papers are the perfect 
mode! of literary sterility. Not an original essay appears once 
in six months, to relieve the mind from the contemplation of 
continued barrennes; yet the editors are industrious and attentive. 


** Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep.” 


But let me dismiss these inoffensive animals, who are, no 
doubt, as displeasing to you, as they are disgusting to me; and 
finish this long letter which must, ere this, have completely ex- 
hausted your patience, and sickened you with the metropolis of 
Jamaica. 


—_—_—_— —-_ _ 


’ EPISTOLARY.—-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


University of Vermont, Burlington, Feb. 15, 1812. 


MR. EDITOR, 


I was much gratified to see, in your Journal, Mr. Wit- 
son’s account of the death of Capt. Lewis, and the tribute 
of respect which he was pleased to pay to the memory of that 
amiable but unfortunate man. I take the liberty to send you a 
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copy of one of his letters, while on his voyage of discovery. It 
may be grateful to his friends, as it affords an additional proof 
of that goodness of heart, which he had the reputation of pos-. 
sessing in so eminent a degree. I am informed, by respectable 
authority, that his good offices and amiable manners conciliated 
the warmest love and highest respect of the gentlemen of the 
North West Company, as well as of the Indians in that country. 
I am indebted for the copy of this letter to the politeness of 
Roperic M‘Kewnzis, Esq. of Assiniboin, in L. Canada, who is 
in possession of the original. This gentleman has many papers 
and much information relative to the Indians of America, with 
which I hope he will be induced to favour the public. 

Wishing that The Port Folio may be continued with that ability 
by which it was conducted by your accomplished predecessor, 
f am, sir, your most obedient, 

Jason CHAMBERLAIN. 


Upper Mandane Village, Oct. 31, 1804. 


To CHartes CHABOILLER, Esq. of the N. W. Co. 
SIR, | 

On our arrival at this Mandane Village, the 26th instant, 
we met with Mr. Hugh M‘Crachen, who informed us that he 
was in some measure employed by you in behalf of the North 
West Company, to traffic with the natives of this quarter; the 
return of the man to your parts affords us the means of making, 
thus early, the present communication; the contents of which 
we would thank yeu to make known, as early as possible, to 
those engaged, and traders immediately under your direction, 
as also, if convenient, to the principal representatives of any 
other company of his Britannic Mayjesty’s subjects, who may re- 
side or trade in this quarter. 

We have been commissioned and sent by the government of 
the United States for the purpose of exploring the river Mis- 
souri, and the western parts of the continent of North America, 
with a view tothe promotion of general science. Your govern- 
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ment have been advised of this voyage and its objects, as the 
enclosed copy of a passport, granted by Mr. Edward Thornton, 
his Britannic Majesty’s charge d’affaires.to the United States, 
will evidence. 

The cold season having now nearly arrived, we have deter- 
mined to fortify ourselves, and remain the ensuing winter, in 
the neighbourhood of this place. During our residence here, 
or future progress on our voyage, we calculate that the injunc- 
tions contained in the passport before mentioned will, with re- 
spect to ourselves, govern the conduct of such of his Britannic 
Majesty’s subjects, as may be within communicative reach of us. 
As individuals, we feel every disposition to cultivate the friend- 
ship of all well-disposed persons; and all that we have at this 
moment to ask of them, is a mutual exchange of good effices. 
We shall, at all times, extend our protection as well to British 
subjects as American citizens, who may visit the Indians of our 
neighbourhood, provided they are well-disposed; this we are 
disposed to do, as well from the pleasure we feel in becoming 
serviceable to good men, as from a conviction that it is consonant 
with the liberal policy of our government, not only to admit 
within her territory the free egress and regress of all citizens 
and subjects of foreign powers with which she is in amity, but 
also to extend to them her protection, while within the limits of 
her jurisdiction. 

If, sir, in the course of the winter, you have it in your power 
to furnish us with any hints in relation to the geography of the 
country, its productions, either mineral, animal, or vegetable, 
or any other information which you might conceive of utility to 
mankind, or which might be serviceable to us in the prosecution 


of our voyage, we should feel ourselves extremely obliged by 
your furnishing us with it. 


We are, with much respect, 
Your ob’t. serv’ts. 

MERIWETHER Lewis, Capt. Ist U. S.R. Inf. 

Witiiam Criark, Capt. | 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT-FOLIO. 


| We have received through the medium of the Trustees of Bedford Academy, 
(Penn.) an address delivered at the opening of the new academy, on the 6th 
of January, 1812, by the Rev. James WILson, president of that seminary. 
To this sensible and well written essay, we give publication with much plea- 


sure. We regret only that our limits constrain us to omit the details relative 


to the rapid progress and flourishing state of the institution, as well as the ex- 
cellent moral instruction with which the president introduces the more imme- 
diate object of his address. We have indeed rarely seen the cause of classical 
literature so ably yet so concisely asserted as in the ensuing pages, which 
justify the highest hopes of the establishment over which the writer presides. | 


MY PUPILS, 
Tue most of you are young and incapable of appreciating, in 


its full extent, the value of those improvements in literature 
which you are now making. I shall, however, endeavour to bring 
the few observations, which I am about to make, within the 
sphere of your understanding. You are nearly all engaged in 
the study of the learned languages; and it is natural that you 
should inquire what. advantages will result to you from a know- 
ledge of these languages, now spoken by no nation on earth, in 
the form in which you learn them. It is reasonable that, if pos- 
sible, you receive a satisfactory answer. 

An elucidation of this subject is peculiarly important in our 
times, when some modern pretenders to literary reform are la- 
bouring to banish at once all classical literature from our semi- 
naries, or are attempting to confine it to limits so narrow as to 
render it both contemptible and useless. If the war which these 
ventlemen are engaged in carrying on against classical learning, 
is a laudable enterprise, then that plan of education which has 
been selected for you, and which you are now executing, is 
not only unprofitable; it is calculated to waste, in a criminal 
manner, both your time and your exertions. But I trust the 
reverse of all this is truth—truth confirmed by evidence the most 
conclusive and irresistible. 

I trust I shall be able to satisfy you that the study of the an- 
cient languages forms not only a highly ornamental, but also a 
most valuable and interesting branch of education; and that those 
who attempt to expel it from our temples of science are, how- 
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ever honest their views, pursuing measures highly unpropitious 
to literary and moral improvement. 

In attempting to elucidate this subject, I shall confine my re- 
marks chiefly to these five points. 

i. The aids afforded by ancient languages in acquiring a know- 
ledge of antiquity, and of political and moral truth. 

2. The advantages which arise from them in philological in- 
quiries. 

3. The helps we derive from them in theology. 

4. The facilities which a knowledge of the Latin tongue fur- 
nishes in the acquisition of foreign living languages. 

5. The improvement in taste both in delicacy and correctness, 
which is produced by an accurate and extensive acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin essayists, historians, and poets. 

The bare mention of this outline is sufficient to carry convic- 
‘ion, if he is not already convinced, into the bosom of every ele- 
ant classical scholar. But to you, my pupils, it requires to be 
filled up; and especially in this age when you will meet with 
such a herd of smatterers to discountenance your present pur- 
suits—smatterers who know nothing of the value of classical 
education, and therefore oppose it;—who without the requisite 
qualifications, invade the pulpit, the bar, and the temple of Es- 
culapius, as the Egyptian mice invaded, at Pelusium, the bow- 
strings and shield-straps of the Assyrian army. 

A discussion of these five points, as full and as minute as they 
merit, you are not to expect at present. They embrace a wide 
field of literary investigation. 

The knowledge of antiquity forms, as all confess, a highly 
important department of human science. The happiest means 
to put us in possession of this knowledge, with accuracy, is the 
means which ought to be resorted to: and we contend, that, were 
every excellent Greek, Latin, and oriental writer, translated into 
the English language, yet the mere English scholar could form 
but an imperfect view of the manners and customs and modes 
of thought in ancient times. 

Clothe the histories of Thucydides and Cornelius Tacitus in 


the best garb which the English language furnishes, and you, in 
VOL. VII. 3M 
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a great measure, Clothe the republics of Greece and the Roman 
empire, in an English dress: so intimate is the connexion be- 
tween thought and the language in which it is clothed. 

But read these excellent historians in the originals, and you 
remount to venerable antiquity: Grecian and Roman statesmen, 
heroes, and philosophers, tread the stage arrayed in all the sober 
grandeur of ancient times. 

Were you to pluck the beard from the bust of a Roman sen- 
ator, and clothe it in the most fashionable dress of modern times, 
would you exhibit accurately a Roman? No; except the stature 
and the robust form, a modern fine gentlemen stands before you. 
Translations of ancient authors pluck the beard from antiquity; 
while the originals present it in all its hoary-headed majesty. 

The profound Latin and Greek scholar can, at pleasure, trans- 
port himself into Greece in all its refinement—walk in the 
groves of the acadeiiy, and saunter along the banks of Ilis- 
sus, where every grove is rendered vocal by the sweet melodious 
strains of Apollo’s lyre—he can see Rome in its glory, associate 
himself with the shades of heroes and sages, and hear the Ro- 
man senate-house ring with Tully’s eloquence. To be thus 
conveyed beyond the regions of English language and English 
thought and English feeling, gives a new tone to the mind, an 
expansion of thought and a manliness to the feelings, both of 
youth and age, which no English translation can effect. But all 
the valuable classic writers are not translated. Rich mines of 
knowledge are yet covered from the view of the mere English 
scholar. Again suppose all the historians of ancient times were 

transiated into modern tongues, and the study of the ancient lan- 
guages neglected, and all knowledge of tliem lost; in three or 
four centuries the originals would be lost, and all times before 
the origin of modern writers would be numbered among the 
fabulous ages. 

Why are the accounts we have transmitted to us of the in- 
fancy of ancient empires, Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 
accounted fables? Doubtless, beeause we no longer understand 
the historical language of the pillars, the knots, and the biero- 
glyphics, in which those events, for which we seck, were re- 
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corded. If you wish to lose all knowledge of antiquity, banish 
from your schools the ancient languages: if you wish it pre- 
served, retain them. I might now develop the assistance which 
we derive from these languages, in political and moral investi- 
gations; how they enable us to trace with precision the rise, 
progress, and fall of states, and the causes which either forwarded 
or retarded these events—and I might explain to you the advan- 
tages which they afford, in our attempts to unfold the human 
character, as they present man placed in an endless variety of 
circumstances: but these I wave for the present. 

I shall now attend to the second topic, the advantages which 
arise from these languages in philological inquiries. I say phi- 
lological, in order to avoid the word etymology, which has be- 
come so disgusting of late. 

From the revival of letters by the munificence of the Medici, 
in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centu- 
ries, until the time of Dr. Johnson, etymology was fashionable 
among the learned. Since Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley 
made their appearance, etymology has been -nearly hissed off 
the stage. It is probable that the etymologists and anti-etymo- 
logists have both gone to extremes. But I think the course 
which literary men now take, much less propitious to learning, 
than that which they pursued before the Diversions of Purley 
appeared. Itis indeed vain to attempt, to ascertain from its de- 
rivation the precise meaning of every English word, which we 
can trace into a foreign languags. No two nations think pre- 
cisely in the same way, much less those which speak different 
languages. Hence words, in passing from one nation and tongue 
into another nation and tongue, generally lose a part of their 
signification, sometimes the whole of it, and have annexed to 
them other thoughts, or shades of thought accommodated to the 
nature of that language which has adopted them. But this very 
circumstance proves that we can never acquire an accurate 
knowledge of ancient times, without a knowledge of ancient lan- 
guage. This revolution, which words experience in their mi- 
grations from language to language, presents the fairest oppor- 
tunity for arriving at certainty in our investigations of subjects 
S® subtile as thought and the symbols of thought. 
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A Hebrew word, when used by a Greek, loses one shade of 
thought which was connected with it in the mind of a Hebrew; 
when a Roman employed it, another shade vanished; it became 
still more limited in signification in the mouth of a Gaul; when 
adopted into our language, we can perhaps scarcely recognise 
any remains of the thought which the Hebrew expressed by it. 
Thus we are furnished with a means of analyzing our concep- 
tions, a means which is no where else to be found. The habit 
of thus analyzing our intellectual operations, we form while en- 
gaged in the study of ancient language. 

What can be more admirably adapted to the young mind, just 
beginning to unfold its powers, than such an employment as this? 
It gives the mind an accuracy and clearness of perception, which 
renders lucid all its future operations. All this may be acquired 
at an age when a boy is incapable of any other important intel- 
lectual improvement. In many instances our inquiries in natu- 
ral history are aided by etymology. Take the plant hyssop as 
an example. If it were asked whether the plant with which the 
Israelites sprinkled the blood of the passover lamb, on the lin- 
tels and door-posts, and the plant which grew on the wall, and 
of which Solomon wrote, is the same plant which we call hyssop: 
I answer, it is; and by etymology alone we ascertain its identity. 
By the Hebrews it was named esoof, by the Greeks hyssofios, 
by the Latins Ayssofus, and we call it Ayssofi: thus its identity 
is ascertained. 

To all this we may add, by being able to recur to those lan- 
euages from which words in ours are derived, we are often able 
to ascertain the extent of their import, when no English diction- 
ary ministers to us that satisfaction which we desire; and also, 
by this means, to arrive at clear perceptions of the origin and 
progress of language. By recurring to the structure and phi- 
losophy of the Latin and Greek tongues, we have been, and still 
are, aided by these regular and stately languages, to fix and de- 
termine our own, which is irregular and monosyllabic, 

In the Latin and Greek languages, the philosophical princi- 
ples of every language are comprehended. These principles 


every learner must, In some degree, understand. Without these 
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he can make ne progress. The relations of things are expressed 
by change of termination in words; and the great number of 
these changes introduces the student to a knowledge of the as- 
tonishing variety of relations, which objects bear to each other— 
relations of which one, who was acquainted with his native 
tongue alone, could scarcely form a conjecture. 

A Latin noun wears seven forms; an adjective forty-eight; a 
pronoun eighteen; and a verb two hundred and seventeen. A 
Greek noun, without contraction, has eleven terminations; some 
contracted nouns have above twenty-two; the article, twenty- 
one; some adjectives, sixty-two; some pronouns, twenty-one. 
An uncontracted Greek verb is found in no less than nine hun- 
dred forms; and some contracted verbs in more than one thousand. 

All these changes are employed to express the relations of 
things which a Latin and Greek scholar must understand. These 
relations, in English, and in most modern languages, are ex- 
pressed by small words, such as auxiliary verbs and preposi- 
tions, and cannot be presented to the mind of a learner in form 
so condensed, as in the Latin and Greek. And were it not for 
the help which we derive from these ancient languages, many 
of these relations, which are essentially necessary to be known, 
in order to forma correct writer, an eloquent speaker, or scien- 
tific man, would pass unnoticed. 

While acquiring a knowledge of the classics, all these are 
clearly perceived, and can easily be applied, when we attempt 
an analysis of our native tongue. In these and many other ways, 
our philological inquiries are facilitated by an acquaintance with 
the classics. 

I shall now proceed to the third topic in our enumeration— 
the helps we derive from the ancient languages in theology. It 
is with pain that I am compelled to express a fear, that the in- 
troduction of such a topic into a literary paper, will be esteemed 
a breach of the laws of fashion, which, im modern times, has en- 
chained all religion to the sacred desk, and forbids it, under pain 
of the high displeasure of society, to appear in the halls of sci- 
ence, or to tread the walks of social life. However, while en- 
gaged in the discharge of my sacred duty to the youth committed 
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to my care; under the auspices of omnipotent truth, I shall pro- 
ceed regardless of the mafdates of depraved fashion. Theology 
ought to interest, deeply interest, the private citizen, the lawyer, 
the statesman, and physician, as well as the divine. If I can 
show satisfactorily, that theological knowledge is promoted by an 
acquaintance with the branch of literature which I discuss, I 
shall believe that an argument absolutely irresistible is offered 
in its favour. 

The writings of the Greek and Roman sages, when read in 
that language in which those sages thought, introduce us into 
the very bosom of man, unenlightened by the pages of inspira- 
tion, unmask the depravity of the human heart, and exhibit in 
glowing colours to us the weakness of human intellect. Ex- 
tremely imperfect are the best representations, which transla- 
tions make, of the feelings of a heathen relative to divine things, 
compared with the almost living picture contained in the original. 

Had we seen Cato seated by his table, with the dialogues of 
Plato on the immortality of the soul, and his sword lying upon 
it—had we seen his countenance, and heard him speak and rea- 
son on the nature of futurity, how vivid would our perceptions 
have been of the feelings of the heathen philosopher? 

If we read them in the language which he spoke, the percep- 
tion is comparatively obscured; but when we read them in our 
own language, it is almost defaced. You may apply this to the 
morals of Epictetus and Seneca, to the meditations of Marcus 
Antoninus, and to every other Grecian and Roman treatise on 
moral or religious subjects. 

The theological works of the ancient fathers of the church, 
are all written in Greek or Latin, and comparatively few of them 
are translated into any modern language. He who would avail 
himself of the excellent disquisitions of these immediate succes- 
sors of the apostles, must be a classical scholar. In the many 
and great theological controversies which are agitated, the au- 
thority of these fathers is often much relied upon, and great 
deference is due to their opinions. He who understands modern 
languages only, will never be able to ascertain, with precision, 
what is the opinion of these old divincs. Many of the theolo- 
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gical works of the reformers are written in Latin. Those of the 
continental divines are nearly all Latin. 

These writings are such as we expect from men placed in 
their situations. The great events which were then exhibited; 
the shaking down of empires, and the destruction of systems of 
superstition and of tyranny, which for centuries had been held 
in veneration, awakened the human mind from the slumbers of 
ages; it arose in its might, and all its faculties stimulated to 














vigorous action. It performed every thing but miracles. Its 
first effort was to drag the Greek and Latin writers from their 
Gothic sepulchres; and next, to make the language of the latter 
the vehicle through which it found out the boldest stream of 
thought. The stupendous production of human intellect in that 
age, to the mere English scholar, are shrouded in darkness. No 
where did the genius of that constellation of heroes, who achieved 
the reformation, shine with suca brilliancy as in the department 
of theology. The insight into the plan of Providence, and the 
display of the Christian system, contained in the works of Fran- 
cis Turrettin alone, will amply repay any one for all his labour 
in acquiring a knowledge of the language in which they are 
written. These works are not translated. The holy scriptures 
were originally written in languages now dead. In Greek and 
Hebrew we have the revelations which the God of nature and of 
grace has made to man—that wisdom which flows immediately 
from the infinite fountain of intellect. This consideration I think 
sufficient to strike dumb every enemy to classical literature, who 
professes himself a friend to revealed religion; and with the de- 
ist we have nothing to do: we hold him to be an incorrigible 
foe to all true learning, as well as to God and man. 

The facilities which a knowledge of the Latin tongue affords in 
the acquisition of foreign living languages, is our fourth topic. To 
the enlightened part of our American citizens, it is not neces- 
sary, at this day, to press arguments in favour of the study of the 
languages of southern Europe, or the advantages which a know- 
ledge of them affords to the man of business, to the professional 
character, and to the private gentleman. Every day we become 
more sensible of theirimportance. Commerce has enlarged her 
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sphere. All the civilized nations of the world are connected with 
each other, and interested in each other’s fate. And though the 
European wars, which have lately raged with unexamplcd fury, 
bind commerce in chains, and contract the limits of socia) inter- 
course; yet this state of things is umnatural and cannot iast long. 
It offers violence to the genius of the civilized world. And even 
in the present state of things, it requires little keenness of pene- 
tration to discover the advantages which the man possesses, who 
is acquainted with the languages spoken on the continent of 
Europe. He is at home in a foreign land. Alli state-papers, 
literary notices, and mercantile advices, he can read in the lan- 
guage in which they are written. In conversation he can avail 
himself of the descriptions which intelligent foreigners give of 
their native land. French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, are 
languages highly important to every scholar, and to every man 
in public life; and these are no more than dialects of Latin. It 
is true that when the northern barbarians rushed down upon the 
Roman Empire, laid it in ruins, and took possession of Italy and 
the northern provinces; many foreign words were introduced 
into those kingdoms where they settled down. 

The Spanish has many words of Moorish origin. But so 
stately is the Latin tongue, and so firmly established in the phi- 
losophy of the human mind are its principle and structure, that 
the shock which prostrated the empire, was too feeble to over- 
turn it. The savage nations fell into the use of it, and with such 
variations as their respective languages induced, adopteditas their 
own. The four languages which we have enumerated, are dia- 
lects of ancient Latin. Teach a boy the Latin, and from his very 
entrance on the study of these dialects he feels himself at home; 
his progress is rapid, and, in the end, his knowledge of them 
philosophical and complete. We may safely affirm, that Latin, 
Italian, and I'rench, will be learned in the same time that the 
two latter can be acquired without the help of the former, and 
that the student will be much more accurate. The Spanish and 
Portuguese will require but a few months of additional labour. 
Hence much time and labour are saved. 
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The changes, which the various tribes of barbarians” ‘made in Pa 


the Latin tongue when they adopted it, present to the learner an 
excellent opportunity of investigating the nature of the human 
mind. He will continually direct his thoughts to the Latin, and 
inquire after the causes which produced the various departures 
from its laws, which he finds in its gc modifications, This 
topic deserves a separate paper. 

My last topic is the improvement in taste, which we derive 
from classical literature. 

The late profound Dr. Nesbit, the greatest scholar that ever 
consecrated by his presence an American seminary, is known to 
have been a very warm friend of classical learning. And the 
cultivation of taste derived from Latin and Greek writers was 
his first and last argument. In his hand it was the shield of 
Achilles. I do conceive’ that his word is sufficient to silence the 
whole phalanx of smatterers. 

All civilized nations have considered Homer’s Iliad and Vir- 
gil’s Aneid as standards by which the merits of all other epic 
poems must be measured. They come down to us with the ac- 
cumulated approbation of ages. The Idyls of Theocritus and 
Virgil are imperishable standards of pastoral song. The Odes 
of Horace and Anacreon, and Horace’s Epistles and Satires, and 
the Satires of Juvenal and Perseus, have been esteemed by men 
of taste in all times, as works almost perfect in their kind. Thu- 
cydides, Livy, Xenophon, Plutarch, Tacitus, Cesar, Curtius, and 
Sallust, furnish all nations with models. of historical and bio- 
graphical writing, which we despair of ever seeing excelled. 
What shall we say of the rapid and overwhelming eloquence of 
Demosthenes, and the flowing tide of Tully’s oratory, which has 
charmed the world for eighteen centuries? 

Form the taste of youth upon these, or some of these models, 
and, like the person who has been accustomed to the works of 
masters in painting, they have always a standard by which they 
almost intuitively approve or condemn every. work which meets 
their eye. In all these works, there are delicate tints, impas- 
sioned touches, and manners and feelings warm from life, chaste- 
ness of expression, and accuracy of thought, which cannot in 
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their native beauty be transferred into any other language. Pope’s 
Homer is beautiful; Cowper’s is more truly Homeric; but they 
are both languid when compared with the glowing life of the 
original. 

Indeed when I cast my eye over the pages of Greek and Ro- 
man history—when I see the astonishing accuracy of taste which 
they display; the bold and rapid flights of their genius; I am im- 
pelled into the belief, that one great design of Providence in 
raising up the empires of Greece and Rome, and In them con- 
densing all the literature and all the polish of the east, was to 
furnish the world, in all ages to come, with standard works of 
taste and genius. This thought receives additional force from 
the circumstance that the New Testament has forever conse- 
crated the Greek language. 


THE FINE ARTS—FOR 'THE PORT FOLIO. 


WE now turn our attention to the Venetian school of paint- 
ing. Venice was once the seat of opulence and traffic, the re- 
pository of gorgeous silks and of shining tissues, and in fact, the 
splendid toyshop of Europe. The gay and fastidious hues 
imparted their tincture to the minds of all classes of people. 
From the artist who wrought, to the proudest of the nobility who 
was decorated with such glittering ornaments, the same taste 
pervaded. Colour, that delicate and captivating medium, instead 
of being subordinate, assumed a primary station, and was made 
the pander of traffic. From causes so obvious, the Venetian 
painter outrivalled all others in the beauty of his tints. Of this 
school Georgione del Castel Franco, is considered as the earliest 
founder; for he abandoned the flat, dry, and meagre manner of 
his predecessors, and gave to his forms a bolder relief by strong- 
er contrasts of light and shade. Possessing, however, no re- 
mains of antique sculpture, the artists were still incapable of 
elevating their thoughts to a standard of ideal excellence and 
visionary beauty. They had not been taught the mystery of se- 
lecting the fairest of the most beautiful forms of nature, and of 
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combining them into one harmonious whole. Such was the cha- 
racter of this school, rich in colouring, poor in design. 

Tiziano Vecelli was born at Lodoni, a little town seated on 
the margin of the river Piavi, in the year 1480. At the early 
age of ten years, his uncle perceiving his attachment to the pen- 
cil, sent him to Venice, under the care of Gian Bellino, who 
was at that time considered an eminent artist. To this may be 
attributed the grand defect in his education. How cold to the 
eye of youth must the coy and réluctant graces, manifested in 
the most exquisite models of Grecian or Roman workmanship, 
appear when contrasted with such vivid and beautiful tints! 
When a scene of such embellishment is thrown open, it is often 
a hopeléss task to impress on the mind of youth, that all this is 
nothing more than embellishment. 

Juvenile ardor was implanted in us for noble purposes, and 
should be confronted with difficulties requiring the exercise of 
such ardor to surmount. Colour has at all seasons such strong 
temptations, that little danger is to be apprehended on this score, 
when the artist has once become initiated in the severer graces 
of his art. Titian was thus led away by the common error of 
youth, that the most obtrusive beauties are the most essential— 
he considered form as the mere substratum for colour. Instead of 
studying the less obvious. beauties of nature, he exhausted his 
youth in quest of those that lie upon the surface, and solicit our 
acceptance. With all his brilliancy he was, under the tutelage 
of Bellino, cold, formal and stiff. At length he became acquaint- 
ed with Georgione, who had caught, from Leonardo da Vinci, a 
style unusually rich and bold. 

Titian now for the first time, discovered his own defects, and 
studied and imitated the style of his new master with so much 
attention, that he soon became his rival, and afterwards excelled 
him. Georgione had undertaken to paint one front of the Fon- 
daco de Tedescho, and taking Titian into partnership, assigned 
to him the execution of the other. When both of the fronts were 
finished, the Venetians, ignorant of Titian’s agency, compliment- 
ed Georgione on the superior elegance of the front which his 
competitor had finished. He was repeatedly stung by such mor- 
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tifying panegyrics. These two fronts were cited as evidence 
how far a man was capable, at particular seasons, of excelling 
himself. At length the unfortunate Georgione, to relieve him- 
self from such persecuting compliments, shut himself up in his 
own house for several days, and never was reconciled to Titian 
afterwards. Bellino died about this time; and, having left in the 
Sala del gran concilio an unfinished representation of the empe- 
ror Frederic Barbarossa kneeling before the pope, who plants 
his foot upon the neck of that monarch, it fell to the lot of 
Titian to complete it. In doing this, he changed the cold and dry 
style of his first master, and brought into exercise the principles 
he had been taught in the school of Georgione. In this picture 
too, he drew the countenances of many of his friends, an anach* 
ronism which, if not to be justified, is palliated by the example 
of the first painters of his age. The senate, as a reward, con- 
ferred on him an office, the annual revenue of which was three 
hundred crowns, and which was always bestowed on the first 
painter of the city. This picture was deposited in the palace of 
St. Mary. 

In the year 1514, Alphonso, duke of Ferrara, employed 
Titian to finisha room that had been begun and far advanced by 
Gian Bellino. Two figures only remained to be executed: one 
was a bacchante—a naked woman was represented asleep; and 
here the limbs were so rounded and perfect, and the carnation 
so exquisite, and glowed with so much life, it seemed a human 
form reposing upon the canvas. The other piece contained a 
group of beautiful boys and ,rosy cupids, sporting in various 
light and graceful attitudes around an altar, surmounted with 
the statue of Venus. Upon the door of the armory, Titian drew 
a Jew presenting a piece of Czsar’s money to our Saviour, 
esteemed by connoisseurs amongst his happiest productions; and 
for this he was liberaily rewarded. 

Returning to Venice, he drew his famous piece of St. Peter 
the martyr, in the church of St. Giovanni e Paolo. At the en- 
trance of a forest, a robber is striking the saint, who is lying 
on the ground deeply wounded in his head; and all the horror 
of death is delineated in his face. His companion, a monk of his 
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order, is flying from the robber with every mark of consterna- 
tion in his countenance; while in the air two angels bearing the 
palm of martyrdom, are seen illuminating, with a blaze of sudden 
glory, the surrounding landscape. This picture, which is con- 
ceived and executed with a grandeur and sublimity worthy of 
Angelo himself, is now in the Lenvre at Paris. Charies the fifth 
having come to Bologna, Titian, by the solicitation of his friend, 
Pietro Arctino, was permitted to draw the portrait of that empe- 
ror in complete armour. This he did in an admirable manner, 
and was rewarded with one thousand crowns. He drewa most 
beautiful piece entitled “ The Annunciation;” and demanded five 
hundred crowns for his services. His employers having refused 
to pay him so large a sum, he made a present of his piece to the 
emperor, who made him a donation of two thousand crowns. 

On the arrival of that monarch from Hungary, he met with 
the pontiff Clement the seventh, at Bologna. Titian, at his par- 
ticular request, drew his portrait a second time, and likewise 
that of cardinal Hippolito of Medici, both of which were care- 
fully preserved by the duke of Florence. Nor was his friend, 
Pietro Aretino forgotten; for he and Alphonso Davalas received 
the honours of his pencil; as did the duke of Mantua, and 
his brother the cardinal, to whom Titian was introduced. On 
his visit to the dominions of the duke, he drew the heads of the 
twelve Cesars; under each of which a story was afterwards ad- 
ded from the pencil of Julio Romano. 

In the year 1546 he was invited to Rome by that great patron 
of the graphic art, cardinal Farnese, whose portrait, the pontiff’s, 
and duke of Parma’s, he drew at full length; and they were most 
admirable pieces. 

At this time he was honoured with a visit from Michael An- 
eelo, who was introduced to Titian by Vasari, and carefully exami- 
ned his picture of a sleeping Danie. She was represented on a 
couch, surrounded with roses, perfectly naked, and of exquisite 
beauty. Angelo, atter contemplating the delicacy and softness 
of the breathing surface, told Vasari, at his departure, that no- 
thing but an early acquaintance with the Roman school was 
wanting to render Titian the first painter of his age. 
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He was once more, and for the last time, called upon to draw 
the portrait of that old admirer of the pencil, the emperor Charles, 
who told him, “ this is the third time, Titian, that you have con- 
ferred immortality upon me.” The painter, a little disconcerted 
by such a compliment, accidentally dropt his pencil from his 
hand. The courteous emperor, stooping down, restored it to the 
artist, and remarked that “ such a painter as Titian should always 
be waited upon by emperors.” His surrounding attendants testi- 
fying some marks of disapprobation, the royal enthusiast con- 
tinued, “I can create dukes, marquises, and counts; but such a 
painter as Titian can only be created by Heaven.’ As a further 
testimonial of his esteem and reverence for his genius, he con- 
ferred on the artist the honours of knighthood, and allowed him 
a pension of two hundred crowns a year. 

Titian afterwards travelled into Spain, where he drew the 
portrait of Philip, and executed several other pieces. The most 
remarkable of those paintings is the LastSupper. The faces 
of the surrounding disciples are most delicately drawn, beauti- 
fully coloured, and have a delightful effect by chiaro obscuro. 
It is seven yards in extent. It would be a vain attempt to enu- 
merate all his pieces: there was scarcely a person of eminence 
in Italy, whose portrait he had not taken. 

Of landscape painting Titian was almost the father; for 
whether it be considered as a transcript of nature, such as it is 
presented to the eye, or that more enchanting one that selects, 
combines,-and harmoniously groups together the most beauti- 
ful and congenial forms, he is equaily preeminent in both. He 
was indeed not so much the painter as the philosopher of co- 
lours. He was periecty versed in the doctrine of reflexes, or 
the influence of local lights on surrounding scenery. Whena 
piece was finished by his scholars, by the addition of a few slight 
and apparently unimportant touches of his pencil on the back 
ground, he threw over the whole such a variety of lights, it ap- 
peared perfectly new. These tints and demi-tints, he knew how 
‘to manage throughout all the gradations of contrast, from the 
boldest to the almost imperceptible varieties. It gave to his 
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figures what painters denominate an ideal depth, breadth and 
softness. 

He gave not merely the verdure, but the peculiar glossiness 
of foliage; and nothing but the light zephyr seemed wanting to 
give to the fiction all the semblance of truth. In portraiture his 
carnations are endowed with all the plumpness and rotundity of 
fiesh, from the rose and lily on the infantine cheek, to the hard- 
ier and more muscular hue of manhood, and the death-like pale- 
ness of age. He was arbitrary in his choice of colouring for 
drapery—a license that gave him great control of chiaro oscu- 
ro; and he seemed to consider drapery in no other light than as 
a vehicle to manage chiaro oscuro to advantage. This he im- 
proved either by spreading masses of light, and thus raising and 
rounding his figures, or distinguishing them by gentler tones of 
contrast. Although not so excellent in design, he, in some mea- 
sure, compensated for that defect by such a disposition of his 
drapery, as to expose the most beautiful parts of the body. 

The learned and eloquent Fuzeli imputes the occasional 
grandeur and sublimity displayed by his pencil, in a style ap- 
proaching that of Angelo; such as is seen in his Abraham offer- 
ing up Isaac; his Cain and Abel; his David adoring over the 
headless trunk of Goliah; to the sudden starts and the capricious 
and irregular sallies of his genius. Men of warm and vivid 
imaginations are not content to accept of obvious facts. Titian 
executed most of these pieces when he had past the age of 
seventy: a period of life when itis not to be presumed that fancy 
would exercise such a daring prerogative. The probability is, 
that he studied design, and amended, by continual and perseve- 
ring industry, the defects of his early education. What strength- 
ens this conjecture, is the rapid improvement made by this 
artist, when he abandoned Bellino’s style, and adopted Geor- 
gione’s. He very soon excelled that eminent artist; and when 
he found himself still reproved by Angelo, for his defect in this 
point, whocan doubt that he redoubled his diligence? Probably 
it was this very reproof from Angelo, that prompted him to imi- 
tate his style with such signal success. 
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In Titian’s latter days, his sight was much impaired; and he 
entertained a belief that his hues were not brilliant enough, a 
conviction wrought by the defect of his vision. He was desirous 
of retouching them; but his scholars mixed olive oil with his 
colours, and during his absence efiaced his destructive labours 
without injury to his pieces. 

In the earlier part of his life, his works appeared to the same 
advantage near, as remote, but in the latter part they were de- 
signed only for a distant view; for on a closer inspection they 
appeared to be filled with spots. 

The annexed engraving, representing our Saviour crowned 
with thorns, is the outline of one of the finest paintings from the 
hand of this master, although not entirely exempt from some 
of his cardinal defects. The head of Christ has much dignity; 
the feeling of hatred, in the countenances of some of the sur- 
rounding spectators, is forcibly expressed. It is much to be 
lamented, that he did not, however, delineate the insulting irony 
expressed in the text, “* And they bowed the knee before him, 
and mocked him, saying, Hail, king of the Jews.”? The drape- 
ries and accessories are executed with much life and vigour. 
The ground which is vigorous without darkness, and composed 
of the richest tints, is made to correspond with the imposing 
character of the piece. The principal light falls on the person 
of our Saviour, and spreads with much harmony on the sur- 
rounding figures. 

After a life protracted almost to a patriarchal age, he died 
at Venice of the plague, in the year 1576. He left behind him 
a son named Francis Vecelli, whose historical pieces are said 
to be worthy of the hand of his father. Marcus Vecelli, his 
nephew, was eminent in painting. Of his scholars Gyon Ferde 
Zotti excelled in jandscape. He imitated the style of Georgi- 
oni and Titian. His best piece is a fisherman presenting the 
signora of Venice with St. Mary’s ring. It is painted in fresco, 
and said to possess uncommon merit. 

None of the disciples of Titian have, however, so peculiarly 
distinguished themselves as Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese. 
They have been thought by some to have nearly rivalled their 
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great master in colouring and execution; but to have faiien infi- 
nitely below him in judgment and delicacy. With Titian ex- 
pired the grand and comprehensive views of human nature; and 
nothing but the fascinating charms of his colouring survived. 
The Venetian artists degraded the dignity of historic painting 
by mean and uncharacteristic agents. Turk’s heads were placed 
on apostolic shoulders; and painters’ mistresses, by a violent me- 
tamorphosis, were turned into holy virgins. Yet, with such pal; 
pable incongruities, it is almost impossible to resist the fascina- 
ting charm of their colouring. To common eyesit seems to atone 
for, if not to sanctify, every extravagance of the artist. This 
general character of the school is not, however, without great 
and honourable exceptions; and amongst these stands the famous 
piece of the Crucifixion, from the pencil of Tintorretto. The 
ominous and terrific twilight, and the sanguine aspect of the 
heavens, fill the mind of the spectator with fearful apprehen- 
sions, and indicate that more than mortal suffers. 

The merits of Paolo Veronese demand more particular no- 
tice. We shall conclude the account of the Venetian school, 
with some few slight and imperfect sketches of this artist. Such 
notices must, from iheir very nature, be siight and unsatisfac- 
tory. It is not in the power of words to express those diver- 
sities of light and shadow, which the eye only is capable of com- 
prehending. } 

Paolo Cagliari, better known by the name of Paolo Veronese, 
was born at Veronain the year 1530. His uncle, Antonio Badili, 
superintended his early education, and directed his attention, first 
to the works of nature, and then tothe pencil of Titian. Ona 
superficial view, this would appear to be all that was essential 
to a young artist: nature, the great repository from whence his 
materials are drawn; and the works of the most consummate pen- 
cil in the delineation of her colours. But we have already seen, 
that between these two extremes there are many stages that op- 
pose formidable obstacles; and all of which must be surmounted. 
This only seems to bring to immediate connexion thing so re- 
mote, and is the great nursery of hopes and disappointments. 
Every attempt of the young artist admonishes him that something 
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essential and preparatory has been neglected, and that the phan- 


tom approached so near only to elude the grasp when sought 
after. 


** Ter conatus ibi collo brachia cireum: 
Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit image 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno.” 


So necessary is the knowledge of antique, a defect that Titian 
at the age of seventy repaired. Veronese became the early come 
petitor of Tintoretto, and to this day the contest remains unde- 
cided. Tintoretto imitated Nature with more force, Verona 
with more delicacy and truth. Tintoretto was peculiarly grand 
in his conceptions; and he executed them with abundance of 
spirit—V eronese, his rival, displayed more grace, more elegance, 
more consistent dignity of character. Tintoretto mingled the 
fiercest extremes of light and shade: his canvas exhibited alter- 
nate noon and night—Veronese hiked them together by softer 
and more delicate gradations. Veronese was splendid; but Tin- 
toretto added what might be denominated wings of light and 
shade. It would probably be more correct to say, that there 
was no general point of analogy, than to ascertain wiose merits 
were the greatest. Both, however, agreed in one particular; and 
that was their defects. They respectively degraded august and 
awful subjects by low and mean incidents. Veronese, in his 
beautiful piece of The Last Supper, introduces in the fore- 
ground a cat clawing a piece of meat, and a dog gnawing a bone. 
The draperies of Veronese are peculiar, derived from models 
furnished by strangers who visited Venice, but are, notwith- 
standing, grand, striking, and beautifully diversified. This artist 
husbanded his talents, and did not exert himself except when he 
thought the occasion called for their full exercise. Whatever he 
designed for palaces and churches, was finished in the highest 
style; while his paintings for private apartments have been often 
excelled by artists who were in no sense his competitors. This 
great disparity has rendered it often difficult to determine the 
genuine productions of his pencil, from the counterfeit. Having 
journeyed to Rome, he became, for the first time, acquainted 
with the works of Angelo and Raphaél. From this period, he 
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improved his style so much, that the doge conferred on him the 
erder of knighthood. One of his most celebrated pieces was the 
marriage of Cana. It was placed in the convent of St. George 
at Venice, and contains upwards of one hundred and fifty heads. 
He likewise executed a beautiful piece at Pesaro, the subject of 
which was the calling of St. Andrew to the apostleship. The 
procurators of St. Mark prepared a large gold chain for the most 
exquisite painting; and six eminent artists contended for the 
prize. ‘Titian and Sansovini were appointed judges; and the 
chain was awarded to Veronese. He was so proud of this vic- 
tory, that he wore the gold chain on public days as a badge of 
distinction. He died in the year 1588, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age. 

The annexed engraving, which ist he best of this artist, within 
our reach, represents the story of Perseus and Andromeda. 

Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, boasted 
that she excelled Juno or the Nereids in beauty. Neptune, to 
revenge this indignity, sent a sea-monster to ravage the country. 
The oracle of Jupiter Ammon, being consulted, answered that 
it was necessary Andromeda should be chained to a rock, and 
exposed to the fury of the sea-monster, to appease the anger of 
the gods. As the animal ran from the sea to devour his prey, 
he was slain by Perseus. Perseus appears to strike the monster 
at the moment its jaws are opened to devourhim. The figure 
of the destroyer is admirably drawn; and that of Andromeda is 
‘well conceived. Her face and attitude express strong symptoms 
of dread; and she contemplates with fear and anxiety the combat 
on which her life depends. The colouring is excellent. The 
picture was formerly in the cabinet of Louis XIV, and con- 
sidered one of the choicest in that collection. The figures are 
ef the natural size. 
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POLITE LITERATURE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SIR, 

I senr for your February number some cursory observations 
on Mr. Dugald Stewart, to demonstrate, that what is termed the 
sublime, has nothing to do with sublimity; for magnitude, pro- 
fundity, expanse, a volcano, or a cataract, all produce the emo- 
tion commonly called astonishment. Sublimity is a substantive 
defining a quality only: a sublime object is a cause; and what is 
denominated the sublime is an effect. 

This inadvertence to causes and effects has created much 
confusion, as very able writers have frequently classed both 
under the general head of passions. The baroness Stael, in her 
admirable treatise on the “influence of the passions upon the 
happiness of individuals and of nations,” has a chapter on guilt; 
in which she terms the love of guilt a passion, “ an excess to 
which all the other passions lead; but when they have carried a 
man to a certain pitch of enormity, the effect becomes a cause, 
and the guilt, which at first was only the means, becomes the 
end.” 

It were unprofitable to adduce arguments to prove, that the 
consciousness of criminality is totally distinct from a /aesion, 
according to the common acceptation of the phrase; the indul- 
gence of some violent propensity, having caused a violation of 
right, creates the painful sensations which are attached to us by 
our Creator. It were as preposterous to call the circle, occa- 
sioned by undulations, a stone, as to term the perturbations of 
culpability a passion. Every sensation, from an impulse grati- 

fied, may cause another impulse; and I agree with the baroness 
when she observes, that “ the traces of reasoning, which can be 
discovered through the chaos of a guilty man’s sensations, con- 
sist in the dread of the dangers to which he is exposed by his 
crimes.”’ 

Mr. Cogan, in his “ ethical treatise on the passions,” enume- 
rates them in the following order: 

1. Love, Hatred, Desire, Aversion. 

2. Introductory emotions of Surprise, Wonder, and Astonish- 
ment. 
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8. Joy, &c. 

4, Sorrow. 

5. Fear. 

q Anger. 

7. Desires. 

And concludes with “ Secial Affections.”’ 


Surely joy and sorrow ought not to be classed among the 
impulses, as they result from gratification or disappointment, 
attainment or privation. A desire fulfilled occasions pleasurable 
emotions, which we term joy; and a desire frustrated causes the 
painful emotions of grief. It is to be regretted, that an im- 
proved nomenclature for physiology is not introduced. In che- 
mistry much benefit has arisen by the application of appropriate 
names; and surely the important science of physiology merits 
the attention of your able correspondents. The sovereign, states- 
man, legislator, and teacher, ought to be acquainted with the 
nature of man, to promote his happiness. 

The sanguinary conflicts, which have subverted empires and 
desolated countries, may ‘be all deduced from man’s ignorance 
of the desires, emotions, and sensations, implanted in him for his 
well being. 

I have just thrown out a hint; upon which superior judg- 
ments may be induced to exercise their faculties: ‘“* The proper 


study of mankind is man.” 
ASIATICUS. 





BIOGRAPHIE MODERNE. 


WE have received a copy of the Biographie Moderne, a 
French work, said to have been suppressed by the police of Pa- 
ris, but recently translated in England. It will be superfluous 
to mention how very suspicious are most of the works of this 
Class which affect to delineate the history and character of the 
rulers of France: but, as the present volumes are said to possess 
more authenticity than others of the same kind, we have select- 
ed some brief notices of a few prominent individuals. 
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The following is the account of the Prince of Ponte Corvo, 

now at the head of the government of Sweden. 








BERNADOTTE, born at Pau, in Béarn. At the time of the revolution he 
was a sergeant in the regiment of royal marines, of which M. Merle d’Ambert 
was colonel. His activity, his talents, and his bravery, advanced him rapidly, 
and he was commander of a dem.-brigade, when Kléber, having distinguished 
him, employed him in various expeditions, procured for him an appointment 
to be general of a brigade, and soon obtained for him the command of a di: 
vision of the army of Sambre and Meuse, at the head of which he fought in 
the battle of Fleurus, 1794. On the 2d of July, 1795, he contributed to the 
passage of the Rhine, near Neuwied, and in the course of August took the 
city of Altorf. On the 22d, his division, posted in front of Newmarck, was 
repulsed, together with the whole army under general Jourdan, but in the 
retreat Bernadotte distinguished himself as commander of the advanced guard. 
In 1796 he joined the army of Italy, and shared in the glory of the ‘Tagli- 
amento expedition. Soon after he took Palma Nova, Lamina, Caporetto, &c. 
&c. A short time before the 18th Fructidor, Bernadotte, in the name of his 
division, signed an address against the party which was that day overcome. 
Not long before he had commanded the arrest of M. d’Entraigues, who was 
attached to the Russian. legation at Venice, and in whose corresp.ndence pa- 
pers were found, which served to point out tiie reasons for the measures 
which had been taken against a part of the members of the two councils. Ge- 
neral Bonaparte afterwards sent him to Paris, to present to the directory the 
standards taken at Pischiera after the battle of Rivoli. About the end of Sep- 
tember, 1797, he was appointed commandant of Marseilles, but preferred re- 
turning to the head of his division. On the 18th of January, 1798, he was 
sent on an embassy to Vienna, where he remained not long, for the inhabitants 
having joined to celebrate a festival to show their joy at the warlike prepa- 
rations of their volunteers, designed to combat the French, who the preceding 
year had menaced their city, Bernadotte thinking this anniversary an insult 
to his country, on the same day gave a festival in his own palace in honour of 
the victories of the French arms, and planted on the outside the tri-coloured 
banner. The people of Vienna exasperated, strove to compel him to remove 
the banner, the palace was forced, and several guns were fired; shortly after 
Bernadotte quitted the country, but in his account spoke with respect of the 
emperor, throwing the whole blame on the baron de Thugut. On his arrival 
at Paris, he refused the command of the fifth military division, and also de- 
clined accepting of an embassy to the Hague, to which he had been appoint- 
ed. For a long time, but without success, he endeavoured to obtain public 
reparation for the insult he had received at Vienna, and a formal testimony of 
approbation of his conduct. About the end of August, 1798, Bernadatte mar- 
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tied the daughter of a merchant of Avignon, who was settled at Genoa, 
named Clary. The young lady, sister-in-law to prince Joseph Bonaparte, had 
been originally betrothed to general Duphot, who was killed in a popular tu- 
mult at Rome. In 1799, Bernadotte being commander in chief of ah army of 
reserve, bombarded Philisbourg, and drove from Franckfort the agents of 
Austria and the emigrants. After that petty revolution of the 19th of May, 
1799, which expelled Merlin, Trielhard, and Lareveilliére, from the directory, 
Bernadotte was appointed war minister, and in the midst of the misfortunes 
of the armies, and the depredations and confusion of a dismembered govern- 
ment, he acted with surprising energy in that department. The directory, 
taking alarm at his connexion with several democrats, he was superseded by 
Millet Mureau; and yet that party in vain urged him to declare himself, and 
to overturn the projects attributed to Sieyes. He quietly withdrew, and after 
the 18th Brumaire was appointed a state counsellor, and commander in chief 
of the western army. In several engagements he dispersed the remains of 
the Chouans, and on the 6th of June, 1800, prevented the English from land- 
ing‘at Quiberon. The year following he gave up the command to general 
Laborde; his health then gave way alarmingly, and he appeared sinking under 
a species of decline. He recovered, however, and rose higher and higher in 
the estimation of the first consul, who, on obtaining the imperial diadem, 
made him marshal of the empire. In June, 1804, he was nominated to the 
command of the army of Hanover, and a few months afterwards appointed 
chief of the 8th cohort of the legion of honour. In March, 1805, though ab- 
sent, he was chosen president of the electoral college in the department of 
Vaucluse, and a few days after by that of the Hautes Pyrenées was elected 
candidate for the senate. At the same time the king of Prussia conferred on 
him the title of knight of the black and red eagles, and his example was fol- 
lowed by the elector of Bavaria, who sent him the badge of the grand order 
of St. Hubert. Marshal Bernadotte left Hanover with the chief part of his 
army, about the end of Sept. 1805, and on the 25th of the same month, after 
having traversed Hesse and the margraviate of Anspach, he reached Wartz- 
burgh, where he joined the Bavarians who had just entered into alliance with 
France, and soon restored them to their capital, after which he went to the 
Ner, and thence against the Russians, subsequently to the important victory 
gained at Ulm. 








LIFE OF MURAT, 
THE PRESENT KING OF NAPLES. 


MURAT, (a French general and prince,) born at Castres, served origi- 
nally in the constitutional guard of Louis XVI, afterwards as an officer in 
the 12th regiment of horse chasseurs, of which he became lieutenant-colonel, 
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was cashiered im July, 1794, and restored about the beginning of October, 
1795, At this period began his attachment to general Bonaparte, who made 
him his aid-de-camp; as such he attained the rank, first of chief, then of ge- 
neral of brigade, and invariably displayed great valour and great talent, par- 
ticularly on the 17th of April, 1796, at the battle of Mondovi. Towards the 
end of the same month general Bonaparte having received proposals of peace 
from the court of Turin, sent Murat thither to open the negotiation, and af- 
terwards despatched him to Paris, where he and Junot delivered to govern- 
ment 21 banners, taken on different occasions from the Austro-Sardinians. 
On the 24th of May he returned to Turin, bearing despatches relative to the 
negotiations, and immediately rejoined the army. In June he attended the 
minister Faypoult to the doge of Genoa, to desire him to dismiss the imperial 
minister from the territories of the republic within forty-eight hours, and a 
few days after took the command of the advanced guard of general Veubois’ 
army, which was seni against Leghorn. On the 18th of July he directed the 
attack made by the left wing in the intrenched camp at Mantua; and on the 
9th of September was commanded to pursue general Wurmser, who had been 
defeated, at the head of a bedy of chasseurs. On the 11th he undertook to cut 
off his retreat to Cerea, but after having routed several detachments of the 
enemy, he was himself repulsed by their superior numbers, and on the 13th, 
still continuirg to attack, he received a wound. During the campaign of 
1797, he displayed the same activity, and on the 14th of January, 1798, went 
to Monte Baldo at the head of a demi-brigade of light infantry, forced the 
Austrians who occupied the Corona, routed them after a very obstinate en- 
gageient, and obliged their cavalry to swim across the Adige. On the 24th 
of February he drove the enemy from their intrenchments of Foy, which were 
nevertheless valiantly defended. On the 16th of March he crossed the Tagli- 
amento, at the head of his division, and on the 19th again distinguished him- 
self at the passage of the Lisonzo. In September general Bonaparte com- 
missioned him to march with a column towards the confines of the Valteline, 
to accommodate the disputes between that country and the Grisons, or rather 
to take possession of it in the name of the Cisalpine republic, in consequence, 
at the end of the month, he declared that the faults of the Grisons and the 
wishes of the people had induced him to join the Valteline to the Cisalpine 

states. In November he preceded Bonaparte in his march through Switzer- 
land and Alsace, hastening on to Rastadt to prepare for him a situatien, of 
which he did not take possession. In March, 1798, he was sub-commander 

to Berthier at Rome, then marched against the insurgents of Marino, Albano, 

and Castello, of whom he killed a great number, and caused many prelates 

and monks, who were enemies to France, to be seized. He next attended 

Bonaparte to Egypt, served with such success as to merit the rank of general 

of division, and returning with him to Europe, was one of those who mast ef: 
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fectually served him, when, in 1799, he changed the form of government; 
for, entering at the head of 60 grenadiers the hall at St. Cloud, where the 
council of 500 were assembled, he said, * Let the good citizens retire, the 
council of 500 is dissolved.” The command of the posts of the council of 500 
was at first confided to him, and in December that of the consular guard. At 
the end of the month Bonaparte drew the bonds which united them still 
closer by giving him his sister in marriage, and afterwards employing him as 
one of his lieutenants in the army of reserve, the advanced guard of which 
he commanded. On the 27th of May, 1800, he entered Verceil by main 
force, crossed the Sesia two days after, went to Novarro, and took post along 
the right bank of the Tessino. On the 2d of June he entered Milan, and sur- 
rounded the citadel; on the 6th he passed the Po at Nocette, and on the 8th 
took possession of Placentia, with the immense magazines of the enemy. On 
the 6th of July government presented him with a sabre of honour as a particu- 
lar mark of the satisfaction he gave the French people. The year following he 
was commander in chief of the army of observation, and in February he and 
the chevalier Micheroux signed an armistice at Soligno, between the French 
republic and the king of the Two Sicilies. After the definitive treaty of peace 
he addressed a proclamation to the refugees, to inform them that the pacifi- 
cation gave them the power and the right to return home. He then governed 
the Cisalpine republic under the title of general, and went to the consulta of 
Lyons, after which, in February, 1802, he installed the new authorities at 
Milan. Towards the latter end of 1801, the provisory government of that re- 
public offered him a magnificent sabre, which he refused, saying, that the 
wants of the army were most urgent, and desiring that the value of this pre- 
sent might be expended in supplies for them. In November, 1803, after his 
return to Paris, he went to preside in the electoral college of the department 
of Lot, where he was born, and soon after became a member of the legislative 
body. In January, 1803, he was appointed governor of Paris, with the rank 
and honours of commander in chief, and in May following, marshal of the 
empire. On the Ist of February, 1805, he was, as high admiral, raised to the 
dignity of a prince, and afterwards honoured with the order of Prussia and 
Bavaria. When hostilities broke out afresh with Austria, he crossed the 
Rhine at Kehl, on the 25th of September, with the reserve cavalry, remained 
posted several days before the outlets of the Black Forest, and went to Ba. 
varia, where, when Ulm was taken and Mack defeated, he, with the utmost 
activity, pursued the Austrian troops who were endeavouring to retire into 
Bohemia through Franconia, under the orders of the archduke Ferdinand and 
general Werneck. He compelled the forces of the latter to lay down their 
arms, continued to advance with the same rapidity, arrived among the first on 
the road to Vienna, first established his head-quarters at the abbey of Melk, 
whence he marched to St. Polten; made his entrance into Vienna on the 11th 
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of November, and took possession of duke Albert’s house; afterwards de- 
feated the Russians at Hollabriinn; again distinguished himself at the battle 
of Juttersdorff, where he took 2,000 prisoners, seized Briinn on the 18th of 
November, and having enclosed Kutusow granted him a capitulation, which 
was not ratified by the emperor Napoleon. The prince, Murat, afterwards 
contributed greatly to the victory at Austerlitz, and in January, 1801, when 
this brilliant campaign was ended, returned to the metropolis. 


—— 
LIFE OF NEY, 
THE DUKE OF ELCHINGEN, NOW IN SPAIN. 


NEY, marshal of the empire, grand officer and chief of the 7th cohort in 
the legion of honour, knight of the Portuguese order of Christ, &c. &c., was 
born in 1769 at Sarre Louis, entered very young into the colonel-general’s 
Hussar regiment, and passed rapidly through all the subaltern ranks till he 
attained to that of adjutant-general, which was conferred on him by Kleber, 
in 1794. Under the command of this general, to whom he attached himself, 
he acquired that reputation for valour and talent, which so many splendid 
achievements have since increased. In 1796, while yet but an adjutant-ge. 
neral, he belonged to the army of Sambre and Meuse, where he displayed 
the greatest daring, and no inconsiderable degree of talent, particularly on 
the 4th of June, at the battle of Altenkirchen; likewise on the 9th of July at 
Obermersch, on the 26th at Wurzbourg, which he entered with general 
Championnet, and on the 8th of August at Forcheim. In that month, after a 
glorious engagement on the Rednitz, he was promoted to the rank of briga 
dier-general on the field of battle, after which he took possession of the for- 
tress of Rothembourg. In the beginning of April, 1797, he powerfully con- 
tributed to the victory gained near Neuwied over the Austrians, whom he 
charged at the head of the French cavalry; on the 16th, after a very warm 
contest, he dislodged the enemy from Diersdorff; on the 20th his horse sunk 
under him near Giessen, when he was exposing himself like a common sol- 
dier to save a piece of flying artillery, he was taken prisoner by the Austrians, 
but soon released on his promise not to serve till he should be exchanged. 
On the 4th of September, 1797, he declared vehemently against the Clichien 
party, which then had the ascendency in the councils, was raised in 1798 to 
the rank of general of division, and served as such in 1799 in the army of the 
Rhine. In October he defeated a body of Austrians at Frankfort, crossed 
first the Meine, and afterwards the Necker, seized on Manheim, and thus ef- 
fected a diversion which was a principal cause of the victory at Zurich, as it 
forced prince Charles to send strong detachments to cover his right wing, 
which was threatened. In 1801 he distinguished himself at Kilmuntz, Ingol- 
stadt, and Hohenlinden, under the command of general Moreau. In July, 
1802, the first consul presented him with a splendid Egyptian sabre, and in 
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October following appointed him envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the Helvetic republic. On the 25th, general Ney had an audience 
of the senate at Berne, whom he assured of the protection he was authorized 
by his government to promise them, and then gave general Bachmann orders 
to disband his troops, warning him that if it were not done before the 1st of 
November, he would lead the French troops against him. This threat was 
followed by an order to disarm the Swiss, and the confederate forces being 
soon dispersed, the chiefs were arrested, and the general received deputies 
from all parts of Switzerland, who were charged to declare their submission 
to France. He then busied himself in arranging the government as his in- 
structions specified, till he was recalied in October, 1803, to take the com- 
mand of the army at Compeigne, which he quitted for the camp at Boulogne. 
On the accession of Napoleon Bonaparte to the imperial throne, he was rais- 
ed to the dignity of marshal of the empire, and in September, 1804, appointed 
grand officer and chief of the 7th cohort in the legion of honour. On the Ist 
of February, 1805, the red ribbon was conferred on him, and he was shortly 
after created knight of the Portuguese order of Christ. When war with Aus- 
tria broke out afresh in September, 1805; he was one of the first generals 
who crossed the Rhine, and contributed to the successes which began this 
campaign. After the capitulation of Ulm, he was despatched with a body 
of 30,000 men to the right of the grand army, and drove the archduke John 
from the Tyrol; after having seized on the forts of Scharnitz and Neuslarck, 
he entered Inspruck and Hall, where he found immense magazines, then still 
pursuing the archduke John, he defeated his rear-guard on the 17th of No- 
vember at the foot of Mount Brenner, and after the peace of Presburg, 
marched his troops into Upper Swabia. Marshal Ney married the daughter 
of M. Auguie, the postmaster. 








LIFE OF SOULT, _. ’ 
THE PRESENT DUKE OF DALMATIA. 


SOULT, a French marshal of the empire, served, under the old govern- 
ment, as a subaltern officer in a regiment of infantry. In the beginning of 
the revolution he enlisted in a battalion of volunteers of the Haut Rhin, and 
became their adjutant-major, after which he went as adjutant to the staff of 
the Moselle army. Bemg appointed adjutant-general, he, as chief of the staff 
of general Lefévre’s division, made the campaigns of 1794 and 1795, im the 
armies of the Moselle, and of Sambre and Meuse; in 1796 he was appointed 
general of brigade, then went into Italy, made the campaign of 1799, with 
distinction, in that country, where he was shut up in Genoa with general 
Massena. The proofs of talent and courage that he gave on various occasions, — 
gained him in a very particular manner the attention and favour of the go- 
vernment. He afterwards became one of the generals who commanded the 
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infantry of the consul’s guard, accompanied the first consul to Brussels in 
1803, was appointed commander of the camp of St. Omer, then marshal of 
France after the accession of the first consul to the imperial throne. In Sep- 
tember, 1804, he obtained the fourth cohort of the legion of honour, was de- 
corated with the red ribbon on the Ist of February, 1805, and created a 
knight of the order of St. Hubert of Bavaria in the month of May in the same 
year. It was he who, when commanding at Boulogne in the beginning of 
1805, announced to the government that the English had just thrown on shore 
balls of cotton infected with the plague, in order to spread that scourge in 
France. On the recommencement of hostilities with Austria in September, 
he commanded one of the divisions of the great army; passed the Rhine at 
Spires on the 26th of October; fell upon Heilbron, then penetrated into Sua- 
bia, and seized on Memmingen, which was so shamefully surrendered to him 
without the least resistance by general Spangen; this contributed greatly to 
the capitulation of Ulm. In November marshal Soult put the enemy’s right 
wing to flight, and contributed, by his maneuvres, to the success of the bat- 
tle of Juntersdorff. In February, 1806, he was in prince Joseph’s army, which 
took possession of Naples. 














GENERAL SUCHET 
COMMANDS AT PRESENT IN SPAIN. 


SUCHET, (L. G.), a French general, born at Lyon, was at first chief of 
the 4th battalion of Ardéche, and distinguished himself at the head of that 
corps at the siege of Toulon in 1793: on the 20th of September he took pri- 
soner the English commander in chief, O’Hara. The next year his battalion 
took three standards from the Austrians at Loano. On the 7th Fructidor, 
year four, he was dangerously wounded, and confined to his bed for several 
months; he then rejoined the 18th demi-brigade, and with it made the bril- 
liant-campaign which occasioned the treaty of Campo-Formio. He was again 
wounded at Tarvis, and a third time at Nusmack in Upper Stiria, where he 
was nominated chief of brigade by general Bonaparte on the field of battle. 
In 1798 he served in the army whic the directory sent into Switzerland un- 
der the orders of Brune, and he was commissioned to present to the govern- 
ment the colours taken from the enemy. He was tlien promoted to the rank 
of general of brigade, and in that capacity rejoined the army of Italy, the 
command of which had been given to Brune. This general made him chief 
of his staff, a station which he retained under general Joubert. Piémont was 
a source of great apprehensions respecting the rear of the army; Joubert re- 
solved to occupy it, and general Suchet contrived the expedition. The coun- 
try was invaded, and the Sardinian army defeated before the court had thought 
of resistance. Some time after general Suchet received orders to join the 
army of Switzerland, and he was detached into the Grisons, where he remain- 
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ed for six days separated from the whole army; he nevertheless defended his 
posts of Davos, Bergen, and Spugen, and rejoined the army, retiring by the 
sources of the Rhine on St. Gothard, without suffering his ranks to be bro- 
ken. After the disasters of Schérer’s campaign, Joubert returned to take the 
command of the.army of Italy, and obtained for general Suchet the rank of 
general of division, and sent for him to commit his general staff to him. The 
battle of Novi followed close upon the arrival of Joubert, who received in it 
the fatal blow which deprived France of one of her most able defenders, 
and Suchet of his best friend. He continued to direct the general staff 
under Moreau and Championnet, who succeeded each other in the com- 
mand. After the 18th Brumaire, year 8, (9th of November, 1799,) Massena 
was sent into Italy, and Suchet was appointed by the first consul his lieu- 
tenant-general. The command of the centre was conferred on him, and, at 
the head of that weak body, he defended the entrance of the bridge of 
Var, before which failed the efforts of Mélas, and his lieutenant Elnitz. 
In the various battles which general Suchet fought at that time, he took 
from the Austrians 11,200 prisoners, 33 pieces of artillery, and 6 standards. 
By this defence he saved the south of France from an invasion, and the 
diversion he operated was very useful to the army of reserve which was 
crossing the Alps under the command of the first consul. In 1801 general Bo- 
naparte opened the campaign in Italy, and leutenant-general Suchet com- 
manded the centre. He passed the Mincio with the main body of general Du» 
pont, and defeated the count de Bellegarde at Puzzoli; the Austrians lost 
8,000 men. After the treaty of Lunéville he was made inspector-general of 
the infantry. In 1802 and 1803 he inspected various departments in the south | 
and west. Onthe 4th Brumaire, year 12, the emperor gave him the com- 
mand of a division of the camp of Boulogne. He was made grand officer of 
the legion of honour, and, soon after, governor of the imperial palace of 
Lacken, near Brussels. Towards the end of 1805 general Suchet was em- 
ployed in the great army of Germany, and his division distinguished itself at 
Ulm, Hollabrunn, and especially Austerlitz, where it formed a part of that 
left wing which divided the enemy, and, according to the expression of the 
30th bulletin, marched in rows, by regiments, as if exercising. He obtained 
the grand ridbon.of the legion of honour on the 8th of February, 1806. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


Tue following jeu de mots was lately made by an American 
at St. Petersburgh. On all the public buildings, and the uniform 
of the guards, in France, the letter N, the initial of the French 
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emperor is inscribed. In Russia, the first letter of the emperor 
Alexander’s name Is used in the same way. A wit observed that 
the emperor of France “avoit des N mis partout.” ‘Comme il 
est different ici,” replied the American, “1’empereur Alexandre 
a des A mis partout.” 


The following anecdote is irresistibly ludicrous. The reader may rely upon 
the truth of the story. 


Soon after Mr. Garrick had purchased a moiety of Drury- 
lane theatre, he discovered that the company wanted a consider- 
able recruit of low actors. In the choice of these, he generally 
paid attention to person and look, more than to genius; for as 
they seldom had any thing to say, the eye was principally con- 
sulted. There was at that time about the theatre a very whim- 
sical fellow, whose name was Stone; he had much humour, but 
never could be prevailed upon to tread the stage. Mr.G. how- 
ever, found him something to do; and he was employed in re- 
cruiting about the town for the drama. Whenever he brought a 
person who was permitted to make an essay, whether successful 
or otherwise, he had a certain sum given him for his trouble; 
and for three or four years this man, who had acquired the title 
of The Theatrical Crimp, made in this kind of service a tolerable 
subsistence. <A variety of letters passed between Mr. Garrick 
and Stone, during the course of their negotiations. The few 
following were written in the year 1748. 


SIR, Thursday noon. 

Mr. Lacy turned me out of the lobby yesterday, and behaved 
very ill to me. I only ax’d for my two guineas for the last 
*Bishop, and he swore I should not have a farthing. I can’t live 
upon air. Ihave a few Cupids you may have cheap, as they 
belong to a poor journeyman shoemaker, who I drink with now 
andthen. I am your humble servant. W. Srone. 


* The person here called The Bishop, was procured by Stone, and had often 
rehearsed the part of the Bishop of Winchester, in the play of Henry the 
Eighth, with such singular eclat, that Mr. G. frequently addressed him at 
the rehearsal as Cousin of Winchester. The fellow, however, never played 
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ANSWER. 

STONE, Friday morn. 

You are the best fellow in the world. Bring the Cupids to 
the theatre to-morrow. If they are under six and well-made, 
you shall have a guinea a piece for them. Mr. Lacy will pay 
you himself for the Bishop—he is very penitent for what he has 
done. If you can get me two good murderers, I will pay you 
handsomely, particularly the spouting fellow, who keeps the 
apple-stand on Tower-hill; the cut in his face is just the thing. 
Pick me up an alderman or two for Richard if you can, and I 
have no objection to treat with you for a comely mayor. The 
bearer will not do for Brutus, although I think he will succeed 
in Mat. D. G. 


EPITAPH ON A POOR AND ECCENTRIC POET. 


Here bows to earth, where all must bow, 
A man devoid of care, 

Who ate and drank the Lord knows how, 
Who lodg’d the Lord knows where. 








But Death, a penetrating scout, 
Stopping his worldly roam, 
Has slily fump’d his living out, 

And fix’d his wavering home. 


the part, although the night of his coming out was announced in the public 
papers. The reader will soon guess the reason, from the two following letters 
that passed between Mr. G. and Stone, on the very evening that /awn-sleeves 
was to make his appearaice. 


Sir, 
The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at the Bear, and swears d—n 
his eyes if he’ll play to-night. 
I am yours, W. Stone. 


ANSWER. 

STONE, : 
The Bishop may go to the devil. I do not know a greater rascal—except 
yourself. D. G, 
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Yet, though thus fix’d, as all may tell, 
Death still supports his pride; 

For here he’s lodg’d, and fares as well 
As monarchs by his side. 


Two Jews have lately been distinguished in London, one for 
his skill in pugilism, the other for his fondness for the fair sex. 
A gentleman being asked “to what tribe they belonged?” an- 
swered: “I rather think one is a Hittite, the other an morite.” 


AN AUTHOR’S APOLOGY FOR KNOCKING OUT HIS PRINTER'S 
TEETH:— 
I must confess that I was somewhat warm: 
I broke his teeth—but where’s the mighty harm? _ 
My works, he said, would not afford him meat; 
And teeth are useless when there’s nought to eat. 





VARIETY. 


PATERNOSTER-ROW—had its denomination from the number 
of persons who resided in it, makers of paternosters, beads, or 
rosaries, a chaplet of spiritual roses, or sweet and devout pray- 
ers, first revealed to St. Dominic, the father and founder of the 
holy order of friars preachers. It consists of fifteen paternos- 
ters, and one hundred and fifty ave marias, and is divided into 
three parts, ‘ whereof each contains in it five decads, that is, five 
paternosters, and fifty-five ave marias.* 

‘‘ To explain as much as possible to protestants, the extent 
of the trade carried on by paternoster-makers, I shall quote part 
of the exhortation to the use of the rosary from a Roman Catho- 
lic prayer-book. 

“ He that shall say the rosary with this attention of mind, 
and affection of will, shall undoubtedly give much glory to God, 
and reap much benefit to his own soul, which was the inten- 
tion of pope Pius V. (a most pious son of St. Dominic) in or- 


dering, &c 
“ Paternoster-row seems to have accommodated a variety of 


professions, from the symbols of prayer to the extreme of human 
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vanity; from the most contempubic producuons of the press, to 
the most honourable. We are told by Stowe’s continuators, that 
about seventeen hundred and twenty mercers and lacemen ex- 
hibited signs of greater beauty, and better disposed in their sus- 
pension, than were to be found in the whole city besides; and 
that their shops attracted so many of the nobility, and others, in 
carriages, that the street was almost impassable. Strange reverse! 
Very few coaches indeed are now to be seen in Paternoster-row. 

“ This street was before equally attractive to the ladies, and 
continued so for many years; for there every description of head- 
dress was displayed, as an old periodical paper, 1707, shall testi- 
fy. Observator says, ‘ Sure our London barbers are very re- 
ligious fellows, they have a power of saints looking out of their 
shops, with fine perriwigs on their heads; and then the semp- 
stresses in Paternoster-row, they have got female loggerheads, 
with union iop-knots upon them. 

RaLeGu conducted himself so admirably on his trial, as to 
gain the applause and good wishes of ali the spectators. Even 
the king seemed to think him hardiy dealt with. He was re- 
spited and confined to the tower during pleasure. It was during 
the twelve years of confinement which followed, that he wrote 
his History of the World, and other pieces. He applied himself 
also much to chemical investigations, and invented a celebrated 
cordial for fevers. His intimacy with prince Henry, and the 
high esteem in which he was held by that promising youth, are 
well known. King James for some time left him his estates 
which had been consigned to his son; but at length scandalously 
deprived him of them to give them to his favourite Carr. “ Imun 
have the land, I mun have it for Carr,” vociferated this second 
Solomon, while lady Ralegh and her children were prostrate at 
his feet imploring for compassion. 


DAPHNE’S COYNESS ACCOUNTED FOR.*—-BY MISS SEWARD. 


Q! stay, lovely nymph, while you hear who ’tis woos ye, 
That the blithe god of wit and of music pursues ye; 
* Fontenelle observes that Daphne had fled from Apollo lest he should 


give her physic; the author formed her bagatelle upon that kunt. 
VOL. VII. 3qQ 
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Arrest thy fleet foot that hastes wildly along; 

Nor fly from the lord of verse, physic and song. 

At that dreadful word fzysic, she doubles her speed; 

She springs through the thicket—she bounds o’er the mead: 
For when fancy should paint a warm youth to have kist her, 
It presented, O horrid! a bolus and blister! 

So at length, to escape from the doctor’s advances, 

She commits her soft beauties to roots and to branches. 
Dull god! hadst thou boasted, to vanquish her scorn, 

Of thy locks hyacinthine that burnish the morn; 

Of the grace of those limbs that can curb thy fierce horses, 
And firm through the zodiac direct their rash courses; 
Hadst thou urg’d her to turn and to gaze on those eyes, 
The blessing of earth, and the boast of the skies; 

Talk’d less of thy knowledge, and more of thy charms— 
Would the nymph have preferr’d a cold tree to thy arms? 
No! no! ’t was the thought, and the dread of a potion, 

That made her, thus oddly, renounce loco-motion. 

Ah! ne’er but for that had the coy tree of fame, 

Stood trembling and silent by Arethuse stream; 

And the bards, who have gain’d by this amorous quarrel, 
Might have worn the dull bays, but have miss’d the bright laurei 


IRONICAL RULES FOR GOOD BREEDING. 


If you walk in High-street, or any other public place, with a 
superior, always observe to take the upper hand yourself; and 
if three or more be in company, be sure to place yourself in the 
middle. 

If two companies be passing each other, it is a proof you are 
acquainted with the principles of politeness, when you look over 
the shoulder of your friend with a fashionable grin, lisping out, 
at the same time, a d=n-d fine woman; or, a queer quiz, egad. 

In walking, to keep up a conversation with yourself has a fine 
effect, particularly if you accompany it with extravagant ges- 
tures. If you are too well dressed fora poet or an actor, you 
will probably be taken for a member of congress. 

It is very becoming to run along the street, like a little shop- 
keeper to aready-money customer, or a dancing-master to wait 
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on anew pupil. It also looks very well to stop and loiter at 
every object you pass, like a printer’s errand-boy, who is sent 
with a proof-sheet to an impatient author. 

I would particularly recommend to all dashing young men to 
assume a contemptuous look, if an old acquaintance in adversity 
should pass, especially if he is a little shabby in his appearance: 
this shows humanity, generosity, gcod sense, and discrimination. 

To gape into a dining-room, or parlour, where a company is 
assembled, as you pass along the streets, is presumptive evidence 
of your politeness. 

If you meet a fine woman, instantly turn your eye-glass full 
in her face. The reason is obvious. If modest, you will throw 
her into the utmost confusion, which heightens her charms. 

Bloods ought to dress strictly in their mode, viz. a black, shag, 
crop, round hat, turned over the left eye; whiskers from the tip 
of the ear to the corner of the mouth; a large belcher handker- 
chief, in lieu of a muslin cravat; or a black silk handkerchief 
may be used occasionally; a great-coat with sixty-six capes, 
leather breeches, and back-strap boots. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR HAIR-DRESSERS, PERFUMERS, AND ALL OTHERS 


WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

Ir may, perhaps be thought injudicious in me, to begin with 
professions that seem to have exhausted the art I propose to 
teach. But I take their beaten track, in order to give a more 
striking exhibition of my skill, and to prove that I am capable of 
creating novelty, where it may naturally enough be considered 
as next to impossible that any novelty could be produced. 

I shall begin, therefore, by supposing a well-instructed fash- 
ionable hair-dresser, &c. to have boiled up, clarified, and scented 
a large quantity of unguent, composed of mutton suet and chick- 
en’s grease, with a small infusion of tar; and that it appears upon 
the shelves of his shop in pots of an elegant form, covered with 
pink or pea-green paper, and adorned with a copper-plate label, 
supported by Cupids, with the following inscription in variegated 
letters:—Louis Pomade’s Capillary Crescive. These materials 
being ready for sale, the proprietor must announce it to the pub- 
lic, in all the fashionable newspapers, by an advertisement of 
this description:— 
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ALL FALSE HAIR AT AN END. 

‘* WuHEREAs it is a very great and lamentable disgrace to the 
fair and lovely part of the creation, heaven’s last, best work, that 
they should be so frequently obliged to wear wigs; while the 
gentlemen so very generally wear their own hair: Louis Pomade 
begs leave to acquaint all ladies of fashion, as well as fashionable 
gentlemen, whom any accident or illness may have obliged to 
have recourse to the peruke-maker for an imitative covering of 
hair for that noble and capital part of the human frame, called 
the head, that he is the sole inventor, manufacturer, and pro- 
prietor of apomatum called the Capillary Crescive, which causes 
such an amazing increase of vegetation in the human hair, that, 
in future, every lady or gentleman, though reduced to an abso- 
lute state of Calvinism, may be assured of possessing, in a very 
short time, a sufficient quantity of hair for all the purposes 
of fashionable head-dress. It is equally useful for the eye- 
brows, &c. &c.”’ 

When this advertisement, strengthened by a diffusive circu- 
lation of hand-bills, has sufficiently proclaimed this Capillary Pa- 
naceca, the proprietor must proceed to inform the public of some 
indisputable examples of its astonishing operations. This will 
be best done by the fuf narrative, which may be to the follow- 
ing purpose: 

“ On Thursday last, as a young lady was crossing the upper 
part of Berkeley-square, a rude gust of wind took the liberty of 
bearing away her bonnet, and left her an object of much un- 
seemly mirth to the vulgar passengers. The laugh, however, 
of the beholders was very soon converted into the utmost asto- 
nishment, when they beheld her tresses, which the loosened 
ribbon could no longer contain, fall down in a graceful flow al- 
most to her knees. The uncommon length, beauty, and thick- 
ness of the lady’s hair gathered such an immediate crowd about 
her, that she was obliged to take refuge in an adjoining shop, 
from the troublesome curiosity of the beholders: and though the 
footman who followed her, almost immediately recovered her 
head-dress, it was some time before the patience of the crowd 
was exhausted, who waited to see the long-haired lady make her 
re-appearance.”’ 
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The foregoing paragraph must be inserted successively in all” 
the morning, and some of the evening papers, and may be im- 
mediately succeeded by the following fuff intelligent. 

“ It is proper to inform the public, thatthe lady whose enor- 
mous head of hair occasioned so much curiosity, in Berkeley- 
square, a few days since, and has created no small conversation 
among the fashionable circles, was, within these eighteen months, | 
without a hair on her head, having been obliged to be shaved, in 
consequence of a delirious fever; and surely it ought to be 
known for the public benefit, that her present very extraordi- 
nary tresses have proceeded from the application of that asto- 
nishing pomatum, known by the ttle of Louis Pomade’s Capil- 


lary Crescive.” 


When this essential intellgence is properly circulated, it 
may, after some interval, be followed up by the puff precaution- 
ary and fuff inventive. 

PRECAUTION AND PROOF. 

‘WHerEAS the waiting-woman of a lady of the first distine- 
tion, in consequence of her being daily employed in anointing 
her lady’s hair, every day for about a month, with the Capillary 
Crescive, has found the palms of her hands to be covered with 
a thin pile, or hair; it 1s recommended to all persons applying 
this extraordinary unguent, to beware of using it without gloves. 
At the same time, Louis Pomade begs leave to inform the pub- 
lic, that, to remedy this inconvenience, he has invented a parti- 
cular kind of skin, or bladder-glove, some hundred dozen pairs 
of which are now manufacturing, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating his customers, and preventing the very unpleasant inci- 
dent that is here related; but which, at the same time, proves 
the uncommon crescent powers of his pomatum.” 

The attention of the public may also be renewed by the fol- 
lowing puff historical. ‘ 

“ The celebrated Capillary Crescive is not the invention of 
tts present proprietor, Lowis Pomade, as he pretends, it being 
well known that he received it from a very learned physician 
and profound chemist, as a reward for having saved his life, when 
the doctor was attacked by robbers, within a few leagues of 
Basle, in Switzerland.” 
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A few illustrative paragraphs may, from time to time, grace 
the columns of a morning paper to good effect; and I will ven- 


_ture to assert, that a pomatum composed, as may be easily done, 


to do no harm, and to be capable of some good, when recorn- 
mended according to this system, will advance the fortune of 
any Louis Pomade, or, mutatis mutandis, any other ingenious 
artist, who has the good sense to adopt, and the spirit to prose- 
cute, such a plan as that which has been proposed. 





SELECTED POETRY. 

We shall enrick this article of our miscellany with some 
beautiful quotations from Psyche, or the Legend of Love, by 
Mrs. Tighe. This poem, though originally published in 1805, 


‘has not obtained that currency amongst us, which its merit 


abundantly claims, and we therefore are gratified in perceiving 
that an edition is about to appear from the Philadelphia press.* 
At some future period we may perhaps give a more detailed 
notice of this interesting production; but at present we have 
room only for the following extracts, which will no doubt be a 


sufficient attraction to a perusal of the entire poem: 

The description of the voyage of Psyche, carried by zephyrs 
from the desert rock to the island of Pleasure, is wrought with 
unusual vigour of imagination: 

When lo! a gentle breeze began to rise, 
Breathed by obedient zephyrs round the maid, 
Fanning her bosom with its softest sighs 
Awhile among her fluttering robes it strayed, 
And boldly sportive latent charms displayed: 
And then, as Cupid willed, with tenderest care, 
From the tall rock, where weeping she was laid, 
With gliding motion through the yielding air 
To Pleasure’s blooming isle their lovely charge they bear. 
On the green bosom of the turf reclined, 
They lightly now the astonished virgin lay, 
To placid rest they sooth her troubled mind; 
Around her still with watchful care they stay, 
Around her still in quiet whispers play; 


* Psyche, with other poems, by the late Mrs. Henry Tighe. Printed and 
sold by J. & A. ¥. Humphreys, and Anthony Finley. 
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Till lulling slumbers bid her eyelids close, 
Veiling with silky fringe each brilliant ray, 
While soft tranquillity divinely flows 

D’er all her soul serene, in visions of repose. 


Refreshed she rose, and all enchanted gazed 
On the rare beauties of the pleasant scene. 
Conspicuous far a lofty palace blazed 

Upon a sloping bank of softest green; 

A fairer edifice was never seen; 

The high ranged columns own no mortal hand, 
But seem a temple meet for Beauty’s queen. 
Like pelished snow the marble pillars stand 

In grace attempered majesty sublimely grand. 


Gently ascending from a silvery flood, 

Above the palace rose the shaded hill, 

The lofty eminence was crowned with wood, 

And the rich lawns, adorned by Nature’s skill, 
The passing breezes with their odours fill; 

Here ever-blooming groves of orange glow, 

And here ail flowers which from their leaves distil 
Ambrosial dew in sweet succession blow, 

And trees of matchless size a fragrant shade bestow. 


The sun looks glorious mid a sky serene, 

And bids bright lustre sparkle o’er the tide; 

‘he clear blue ocean at a distance seen 

Bounds the gay landscape on the western side, 

While closing round it with majestic pride, 

The lofty rocks mid citron groves arise; 

« Sure some divinity must here reside,” 

As tranced in some bright vision, Psyche cries, 

And scarce believes the bliss, or trusts her charmed eyes. 


Increasing wonder filled her ravished soul, 

For now the pompous portals opened wide, 

There, pausing oft, with timid foot she stole 

Through halls high domed, enriched with sculptured pride, 
While gay saloons appeared on either side, 

In splendid vista opening to her sight; 

And all with precious gems so beautified, 

And furnished with such exquisite delight, 

That scarce the beams of heaven emit such lustre bright. 


The amethyst was there of violet hue, 
And there the topaz shed its golden ray, 
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The appearance of Love, as he was discovered asleep br 
Psyche, is of the same poetical character: 





The chrysoberyl, and the sapphire blue 

As the clear azure of a sunny day, 

Or the mild eyes where amorous glances play: 
The snow-white jasper, and the opal’s flame, 

The blushing ruby, and the agate gray, 

And there the gem which bears h’s luckless name, 


Whose death ly Phebus mourned insured him dceathless fame. 


There the green emerald, there cornelians giow, 
And rich carbuncles pour eternal light, 

With all that India and Peru can show, 

Or Labrador can give so flaming brig'tt 

To the charmed mariner’s half dazzled sight; 
The coral paved baths with diamonds blaze: 
And all thai can the female heart delight 

Of fair attire, the last recess displays, 


And all that Luxury can ask, her eye surveys. 


Now through the hall melodious music stole, 
And self-prepared the splendid banquet stands; 
Self-poured the nectar sparkles in the bow]; 
The lute and viol, touched by unseen hands, 
Aid the soft voices of the choral bands; 

O’er the full board a brighter lustre beams 
Than Persia’s monarch at his feast commands: 
For sweet refreshment all inviting seems 


To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial streams. 


But when meek Eve hung out her dewy star, 
And gently veiled with gradual hand the sky, 
Lo! the bright folding doors retiring far, 
Displ .y to Psyche’s captivating eye 

All that voluptuous ease could e’er supply 
To sooth the spirits in serene repose: 
Beneath the velvet’s purple canopy 

Divinely formed a downy couch arose, 


While alabaster lamps a milky light disclose. 


Oh, daring Muse! wilt thou indeed essay 

‘To paint the wonders which that lamp could shew’ 
And canst thou hope in living words to say 

The dazzling glories of that heavenly view? 

Ah! well 1 ween, that if with pencil true 
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That splendid vision could be well exprest, 

The fearful awe imprudent Psyche knew 

Would seize with rapture every wondering breast, 
When Love’s all potent charms divinely stood confest: 


All imperceptible to human touch, 

His wings display celestial essence light, 

The clear effulgence of the blaze is such, 

The brilliant plumage shines so heavenly bright, 
That mortal eyes turn dazzled from the sight; 

A youth he seems in manhood’s freshest years; 
Round his fair neck, as clinging with delight, 

Each golden curl resplendently appears, 

Or shades his darker brow, which grace majestic wears. 


Or o’er his guileless front the ringlets bright 
Their rays of sunny lustre seem to throw, 
That front than polished ivory more white! 

His blooming cheeks with deeper blushes glow 
Than roses scattered o’er a bed of snow: 
While on his lips, distilled in balmy dews, 
(Those lips divine that even in silence know 
The heart to touch,) persuasion to infuse, 

Still hangs a rosy charm that never vainly sues. 


The friendly curtain of indulgent sleep 

Disclosed not yet his eyes’ resistless sway, 

But from their silky veil there seemed to peep 
Some brilliant glances with a softened ray, 

Which o'er his features exquisitely play, 

And all his polished limbs suffuse with light. 

Thus through some narrow space the azure day 
Sudden its cheerful rays diffusing bright, 

Wide darts its lucid beams, to gild the brow of night. 


His fatal arrows and celestial bow 

Beside the couch were negligently thrown, 

Nor needs the god his dazzling arms, to show 
His glorious birth, such beauty round him shone 
As sure could spring from Beauty’s self alone; 
The gloom which glowed o’er all of soft desire, 
Could well proclaim him Beauty’s cherished son; 
And Beauty’s self will oft these charms admire, 
And steal his witching smile, nis glance’s living fire. 
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These are charmingly contrasted with passages of a gentler 
and more touching excellence; from among which we select 
the introduction to the sixth canto, descriptive of the power of 
love to soften adversity, and the advice to guard it from the 
attacks of ill temper: 





When pleasure sparkles in the cup of youth, 
And the gay hours on downy wing advance, 
Oh! then ’tis sweet to hear the lip of truth 
Breathe the soft vows of love, sweet to entrance 
The raptured soul by intermingling glance 
Of mutual bliss; sweet amid roseate bowers, 
Led by the hand of Love, to weave the dance, 
Or unmolested crop life’s fairy flowers, 
Or bask in joy’s bright sun through calm unclouded hours: 


Yet they who light of heart, in May-day pride, 
Meet love with smiles and gayly amorous song, 
(Though he their softest pleasures may provide, 
Even then when pleasures in full concert throng,) 
They cannot know with what enchantment strong 
He steals upon the tender suffering soul, 
What gently soothing charms to him belong, 
How melting sorrow owns his soft control, 
Subsiding passions hushed in milder waves to roll. 


When vexed by cares and harassed by distress, 
The storms of fortune chill thy soul with dread, 
Let Love, consoling Love! still sweetly bless, 
And his assuasive balm benignly shed: 
His downy plumage o’er thy pillow spread 
Shall lull thy weeping sorrows to repose; 
To Love the tender heart hath ever fled, 
As on its mother’s breast the infant throws 

Its sobbing face, and there in sleep forgets its woes. 


O fondly cherish then the lovely plant, 

Which lenient Heaven hath given thy pains to ease; 

{ts lustre shall thy summer hours enchant, 

And load with fragrance every prosperous breeze, 

And when rude winter shall thy roses seize, 

When nought through all thy bowers but thorns remain, 
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This still with undeciduous charms shall please, 
Screen from the blast, and shelter from the rain, 
And still with verdure cheer the desolated plain. 


Through the hard season Love with plaintive note, 
Like the kind red-breast tenderly shall sing, 
Which swells mid dreary snows its tuneful throat, 
Brushing the cold dews from its shivering wing, 
With cheerful promise of returning spring 

To the mute tenants of the leafless grove. 

Guard thy best treasure from the venomed sting 
Of baneful peevishness; oh! never prove 

How soon ill-temper’s power can banish gentle Love! 


Repentance may the storms of passion chase, 

And Love, who shrunk affrighted from the blast, 
May hush his just complaints in soft embrace, 

And smiling wipe his tearful eye at last: 

Yet when the wind’s rude violence is past, 

Look what a wreck the scattered fields display! 

See on the ground the withering blossoms cast! 

And hear sad Philomel with piteous lay 

Deplore the tempest’s rage that swept her young away. 


The tears capricious beauty loves to shed, 

The pouting lip, the sullen silent tongue, 

May wake the impassioned lover’s tender dread, 

And touch the spring that clasps his soul so strong; 

But ah, beware! the gentle power too long 

Will not endure the frown of angry strife; 

He shuns contention, and the gloomy throng 

Who blast the joys of calm domestic life, 

And flies when Discord shakes her brand with quarrels rife. 


Ob! he will tell you that these quarrels bring 
The ruin, not renewal of his flame: 

If oft repeated, lo! on rapid wing 

He flies to hide his fair but tender frame; 
From violence, reproach, or peevish blame, 
irrevocably flies. Lament in vain! 
Indifference comes the abandoned heart to claim, 
Asserts forever her repulsive reign, 

Close followed by Disgust and all her chilling train. 
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Indifference, dreaded power! what art shall save 
The good so cherished from thy grasping hand? 
How shall young Love escape the untimely grave 
Thy treacherous arts prepare? or how withstand 
The insidious foe, who with her leaden band 
Enchains the thoughtless slumbering deity? 
Ah, never more to wake! or e’er expand. 
His golden pinions to the breezy sky, 

Or open to the sun his dim and languid eye. 


ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MAY. 


ADDRESSED TO MARY. 
Our favourite month appears again; 
Welcome, thou loveliest child of spring! 
For health and joy compose thy train, 
With all the tribes of tender wing. 


E’en now the heart-delighting lay, 

From verdant hedge and blooming trec, 
They wake to hail thee, gentle May; 

And charming is the song to thee. 


O! I must roam!—the splendid car 

Of Phcebus mounts the flecker’d skies, 
And sends his golden beams afar, 

To bid the morning incense rise. 


Or shelter’d in my green retreat, 
Where vice and folly ne’er appear, 

I’ll teach my pipe, so soft and sweet, 
A song to sooth my Mary’s ear. 


Yet wherefore rouse the dulcet strain! 
~No Mary lingers in the grove: 
Alas! the fond resolve how vain! 
I will not wake the song of love. 
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I will not roam, tho’ beauty’s queen, 
Herself, with every witching air, 
Strew’d roses o’er my garden scene, 

And planted all her myrtles there. 


Ah! no, I cannot, must not stray, 

Tho’ May invite with voice divine: — 
Go, bid thy airy sylphs display 

Thy charms to other eyes than mine. 


My vagrant heart, sweet child of spring, 
Indeed thou striv’st in vain to bind; 
E’en now it steals thy zephyr’s wing 
And leaves this blooming scene behind. 


Where rests it, Mary, thou canst tell; 
To thee its dear desires are known; 
O does it in thy bosom dwell? 
And was it welcom’d by thine own? 
G. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
INVOCATION TO MUSIC. 


SwrEET Music! nymph of silver tongue! 
Tuning thy harp to Lydian song, 

Come dancing on with measured pace, 
Whilst list’ning constellations gaze, 
And the torrent, rough and hear, 
Tempers soft his sullen roar; 

And those joyous mountains near 

Stoop their haughty heads to hear; 

And planets to thy magic strains 
Dance thro’ heaven’s cerulean plains! 


Come Music! mistress of sweet sound, 
Who in celestial worlds art found; 
The queen of heaven’s high minstrelsy, 
With angels shouting jubilee! 
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O come! but not with drum or fife, 
Or brazen trumpet, boding strife, 
As thou art wont when (threat’ning wan) 
Bextona shakes her bloody train! 


O come! but not with merry strains, 
To which the swain, on rustic plains 
With jolly youths and maidens coy, 
Shakes his frantic limbs with joy! 


Now such as jovial Bacchus sung, 


What time old Greece with madd’ning transport rung! 
Nor such, as crowds theatric suit, 

Which hold the list’ning audience mute, 
While their giddy heads turn round, 
Swimming in a sea of sound! 

But come, mild queen of harmony, , 

With gentler notes—O kindly try 
Love-soothing sounds, with smoother tongue, 
Than Echo to a siren’s song; 

Which near some fair, but fatal isles, 

The sailor heard, and Ocean stood in smiles! 


O! come, enchanting queen of sound, 
And breathe thy mellowest notes around! 
Such notes as love-sick virgins play, 

While o’er their cheeks the tear-drops stray; 
Or such as amorous nightingales 

At evening, warble in the vales, 

Whilst even the demons of the night, 

Tho’ hell-born listen with delight, 

And quitting their enchantments dread, 
Stalk around with silent tread! 

Or such as swans, on ocean lying, 

Oft sing, as poets feign, when dying, 
Whilst like heaps of new-fall’n snow, 

They seem to melt among the waves below! 
O! let thy carols, sweet and clear, 

Fall gentler, softer on mine ear, 
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Than moon-light on a hill of snow, 
Beheld afar, from some deep vale below! 
Pour in the silver-sounding flute, 
Thy mellow breath! awake the lute! 
Blow! blow the sweetly speaking horn, 
_ From some lone stream or cliff forlorn; 
Whilst the joyous echoes round, 
Prolong the sweetly tremulous sound; 
Strike! strike with lily hands the wire, 
Of golden harps, that joy inspire, 
For ah! with love, with love I die, 
©! ease my pains with melody! 

THE WANDERER. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


EARLY on a pleasant day, 

In the poets’ month of May; 
Field and forest look’d so fair, 
So refreshing was the air, 
That, despite of morning dew, 
Forth I walk’d where, tangling grew, 
Many a thorn and briery bush, 
Where the red-breast and the thrush, 
Gaily rais’d their early lay, 

Thankful for returning day; | 
Every thicket, bush, and tree, | 
Swell’d the grateful harmony. 
As it sweetly swept along, ‘ 
Echo seem’d to catch the song; 

But the plain was wide and clear, 
Echo never whisper’d there. 

From a neighb’ring mocking-bird 
Came the answering note I heard; 
Near a murmuring streamiet’s side, 
Perch’d on branch extending wide. 
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- Low, and soft, the song began; 


Scarce I caught it, as it ran 
Through the ring-dove’s plaintive wail, 
Chattering jay, and whistling quail, 
Twittering sparrow, cat-bird’s cry, 
Red-bird’s whistle, robin’s sigh, 
Biack-bird, blue-bird, swallow, lark; 
Each his native note might mark. 
Oft he tried the lesson o’er, 
Each time louder than before; 
Burst at length the finish’d song: 
Loud and clear it pour’d along. 
All the choir in silence heard, 
Hush’d before the wondrous bird. 
All transported and amaz’d, 
Scarcely breathing, long I gaz’d. 
Now it reach’d the loudest swell; 
Lower, lower, now it fell; 
Lower, lower, lower still, 
Scarce it sounded o’er the rill. 
Now the warbler ceas’d to sing;. 
And I saw him spread his wing; 
And I saw him take his flight, 
Other regions to delight. 
Then, in most poetic wise, 
I began to moralize. 

In this bird can fancy trace 
An emblem of the rhyming race. 
Ere with heaven’s immortal fire, 
Loud they strike the quivering wire; 
Ere in high, majestic song, 
Thundering wars the verse along; 
Soft and low each note they sing, 
Soft they try each varied string; 
Till each power is tried and known; 
Then the kindling spark is blown. 
Thus, perchance, has Maro sung; 
Thus, his harp has Milton strung; 
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Thus, immortal Avon’s child; 

Thus, O Scott! thy witch-notes wild; 
Thus, has Pope’s melodious lyre 

Rung each note with Homer’s fire; 

Thus, did Campbell’s war-blast roar 
Round the cliffs of Elsinore; 

Thus, he dug the soldier’s grave, 

Iser! by thy purpled wave. c. F. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


GREEN springs the turf on Henry’s grave, 
And fairer flow’rs successive rise; 

Soft vernal show’rs its bosom lave, 

And Zephyrs sport where Genius lies. 


Does Nature seek her gifts to pour 
On her fond vot’ry’s lowly bed? 

Ah! never poet lov’d her more, 

Or plac’d more garlands on her head. 


Yet here will weeping Friendship dwell, 
And to its sad and tearful eye, 

Less gaudy scenes might suit as well, 
Less vernal bloom, less azure sky. 


Let not the youthful poet say, 

That Nature mourns where Virtue sleeps; 
For here the dancing sun-beams play, 

And here the moon her night-watch keeps. 


And be it so; nor will we grieve 

That life returns to -him who gave; 
*T is ours to hope, submit, believe, 
And fix our view beyond the grave. 


Poet belov’d! and could’st thou think 
Thy worth would eyer be forgot? 
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Virtue must sure of Lethé drink, 
When her lov’d child ’s remember’d not. 


Lie gently, earth, upon that breast 
Which sought thy treasures to explore; 
Who oft was seen thy kneeling guest; 
Who gaz’d, untir’d, thy landscapes o’er. 


And Learning, too, wilt thou despise 
The first-love of his op’ning youth; 

For thee he breath’d his early sighs, 
And worshipp’d thee with zeal and truth 


But soon a brighter object came; 

With stronger love his bosom glow’d— 
Immortal Glory blew the flame, 

And pointed to her upward road. 


Peace, such as holy angels know, 
Sooth’d life’s last fleeting pulse away; 
And ere his eye had clos’d below, 

His spirit melted into day. 
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LIFERARY INTELLIGENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Proposats have been issued, for publishing by subscription, 
the Poems and other Miscellaneous Writings of the late Robert 
‘Treat Paine, to be comprised in one octavo volume, containing 
five hundred pages. The work is to be printed with good type, 
and on fine veilum paper, at the price of two dollars and fifty 
cents in boards, and three dollars bound. The productions of 
this poet are characterised by bold and original flights of fancy, 
strong conception, and his versification is uncommonly harmo- 
nious. His faults are as characteristic as his beauties. They 
are the sallies of a mind prone to dare the utmost verge of pro- 
priety, and betray the masculine hardihood of genius. There is 
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in Mr. Payne nothing of mediocre. His merits as a poet, ab- 
stracted from the motive that induces a publication of his works, 
the benefit of his amiable widow and orphans, will, it is hoped, 
secure the patronage of the public. 


OBITUARY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WHILE contemplating the natural objects which surround us, 
the reflecting mind perceives great variety in their structure and 
uses—all formed by one hand—all designed for useful ends. The 
sturdy oak gradually acquires strength with age; deeply rooted in 
its parent earth, it stands firm amidst the howling of tempests, 
and retains its vitality during many winters. 

Others are of a different class; they early bud, they blossom, 
they yield their fruit, replete with fragrance and virtue, nipped 
by the frost they wither and they die. 

If the contrast be admissible, such was Susanna Vaux, jun. 
who, on the eighth ultimo, in the morning of life, fell a victim 
to pulmonary consumption. Her delicate frame was the resi- 
dence of a mind refined and vigorous—sweetness and energy 
were happily combined. 

To a widowed mother, and an only brother, she was bound by 
the strongest ties of affection. While amidst her relatives and 
friends, her amiable disposition, her pleasing manners, combined 
with the strictest sense of propriety, secured their regard, and 
clothed her with peculiar dignity of character. 

She was favoured to possess a portion of pure and undefiled 
religion—and, in obedience to the mandate of the immaculate 
Redeemer, she associated herself with others in discharging the 
pious duty of visiting the sick, feeding the hungry, and clothing 
the naked. 

But disease seized upon her frame: favoured with divine sup- 
port, she received the dispensation with resignation. —With a 
serenity almost unparalleled, she marked the gradual sinking of 
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her system; and in the whole course of her illness, the slightest 
murmur never was heard to escape her. 

With a just sense of the awfulness of her situation, she en- 
tered the valley of the shadow of death, fearing no evil, and lean- 
ing as on the arm of her blessed Redeemer, she triumphantly 
passed into that state, where the conflicts of time are swallowed 
up in the joys of eternity. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A COMMUNICATION on the subject of American gallantry, 
during our revolutionary war, and a variety of other interesting 
articles, are necessarily postponed for want of room. Our cor- 
respondents will, of course, impute this delay to no inattention 
on our part, but wholly to the quantity of original communica- 
tions with which we are now favoured, and which impose on us 
the duty of giving to each its regular insertion. 
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